





SATURDAY, JANUARY 20, 1872. 


Railway Axles. 





A report to the Board of Trade ‘‘ Upon Certain Acci 
dents which have Occurred on Railways during the 
Months of June, July and August, 1871,” has just been 
issued. It may be read with advantage by all engineers 
interested in the working of railways, but it contains 
little which we need transfer to our pages. We have the 
old story of hard-worked officials, crowded lines, imper- 
fect signaling and telegraphic arrangements, over again. 
A portion of the report is devoted to a detailed account 
of certain experiments made by Captain Tyler with the 
signal cord; but these have already been fully dealt with 
in our pages; we need, therefore, do no more than state 
that Captain Tyler’s views coincide precisely with our 
own, condemning the system as faulty in principle and 
imperfect and complex in allits arrangement. The de- 
tails of an accident resulting from the breakage of the 
leading axle of an engine on the Northeastern Railway 
constitute the text from which we desire to draw a few 
conclusions. 

The particulars of this accident are very simple. The 
leading axle of engine No. 129 gave way while traveling 
at a speed of about twenty-five miles an hour, with the 
2.40 express train from Scarborough to York. The lead- 
ing wheels of this engine were 4!t. in diameter. The 
coupled drivers were 6ft. in diameter, the total running 
weight of the engine was about 30 tons, of which 10 tons 
8 cwt. were carried by the leading axle. The dimension 
of the axle, the nature of the flaw and the place of the 
failure are shownin the accompanying sketch. Theaxle 
was put under the engine in 1865, and up to the time of 
fracwure it had run 189,034 miles. It was made ot Low- 
moor iron at the Northeastern Railway Company's works 
at Gateshead. Little or no damage was done to the train 
or passengers. It will be seen from the sketch that the 
axle broke just at a corner, and this differs in some de- 
gree from other failures of the kind, in that no very 
sharp angle existed at the point ot failure. It is a com- 
monly-received theory, that in order to avoid all risk of 
fracture in axles or crank shafts it is only necessary to 
‘*round the corners out well,” but we have reason to 
think that this theory is in some respects defective. It 
does not go farenough. We have over and over again 
seen crank shafts broken in which very large curves were 
adopted at the corners. Itis certain that a shaft with a 
right-angled union between the body and the journal, or 
neck, will break; such a construction, indeed, simply 
holds out a premium for failure, but it is not certain that 
any reasonable amount of rounding out at corners will 
leave those corners so strong as any other portion of the 
axle, and in this respect the theory is, as we have said, 
detective. Everything depends, as regards the durabil- 
ity of an axle, on the shape which is given to it; but it 
does not appear that engineers yet know what is the best 
sbape for an axle. There must be some form which is 
better than any other, but we find very wide diversities 
of practice in this respect on our railways. No two lines 
are worked with axles of precisely the same shape; nor 
is there a line in the kingdom on which several distinct 
patterns of axles may not be found. Itis true that the 
differences in form are, for the most part, very small; but 
it must not be forgotten that, in dealing with the shape 
of axles, we are also dealing with very minute quantities. 
It may appear to be a very trifling matter—a question of 
little or no importance—whether we strike the arc of a 
rounded corner to aradius of three-eighths of an inch orto 
one of half an inch; but it is none the les3 true that the 
durability of the axle having the latter curve may possi- 
bly be counted by years, while that of the former does 
not exceed a few weeks. Itis quite certain that, not- 
withstanding the labors of Mr. Bramwell and others, 
much has yet to be learned as to the functions performed 
by rounded corners, and the effects following on certain 
changes of shape in axles. 

The strains to which a railway axle is exposed are com- 
plex in their nature. In the first place, we have under 
ordinary conditions the lead applied to two overhanging 
ends or journals projecting beyond the wheels which con- 
stitute the points of support. The journals may be treated 
as cantilevers carrying a distributed load. The force 
tending to break the axle in the body between the wheels 
actsupward. It is due to the tendency of the cantilevers 
(journals) to turn about their center of support—the 
rails—and very little reflection will suffice to show that 
the points exposed to the greatest strains are located just 
inside and just outside the wheel bosses; and it is at one 
or other of these points that axles generally give way. 
The fracture of an ordinary axle about the middle of its 
length is so rare as to be almost unheard of. The point 
just inside the boss of the wheel is exposed to an addi- 
tional breaking force quite independent ot the load. This 
force is a result, in the first place, of the tendency exist- 
ing in coned wheels to slip down inside the rails, and, in 


the second place, the shocks and strains incurred in pass- | that experience has proved that the crank shafts of loco- | three years old ; 


ing over points, &c., tending to force the lower portion 
of one or both wheels inward toward the center of the 
track. The bending moment due to this cause increases, 
of course, in the same ratio as the height of the wheel— 
this force does not in any way affect the journals 
outside. The breaking strain on the inside of the boss 
is the sum of the strain due to the loads on the journals 
and of that tending to force the lower part of the wheel 
inward; the strain at the outside of the boss is that due 
to the load on the journals alone. The journals are so 
short that it is impossible to introduce any means of giv- 
ing them elasticity, but this is not the case with the body 
of the axle, and it bas been found advantageous to taper 
it down in the center, not only because such tapering re- 
duces weight, butalso because it imparts a certain amount 
of elasticity which probably helps the iron at the point 
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just ins:‘e the wheel boss. Bearing these facts in mind 
| 1t becomes evident that the worst possible place for any 
| notching-in or change of form in the axle is just within 
| Or just without the wheel boss. But we find in practice | 
these are just the two places at which a change of form | 
| is always made. The wheel boss comes right up to the 
| beginning of the journal on the outside, and we usually 
find a shoulder inside, against which the wheel is forced 
| home. We need not seck further for an example than 
| the broken axle we have sketched above. The strongest 
| possible axle would be one tapered down in the middle 
| 80 asto save weight and impart a little elasticity, but for | 
| the rest perfectly parallel throughout boss and journal, or 
| at most, slightly coned from a point somewhere inside 
| the wheel boss to the outer end. It is usually argued that 
| we must provide a shoulder against which to force home 
| the wheel or it will become loose, but this is not the fact. 
| It the wheel be properly forced on and properly wedged, 
| an almost imperceptible taper will suffice to make it se- 
cure ; as an example, we have given a sketch of the axle 
| now being adopted by the Northeastern Railway Com- 
pany, which is thoroughly sound in principle up to a cer- 
tain point. We have the general taper and the easy cone | 
for the wheel bed, but beyond the wheel we come on a | 
shoulder and a journal. To muke this a thoroughly good 
job the axle should have been continued straight through | 
to form the journal, and end play might have been pre- | 
vented either by end stops in the axle-box, or by a mod- | 
ification of the form of the wheel boss. Of course we 
shall be told that the friction of the axle would have been 
increased had the journal been made 6$in. in diameter 
instead of 5gin. But this is not quite so clear as it seems 
at first sight. The load on each journal being, say, four 
tons, a 5gin. journal supplies none too much surface; and 
it is possible—nay, more, it is extremely probable—that 
the additional surface supplied by the extrainch of diam- 
eter would permit lubrication to be better effected. Very 
few experiments have been carried out to determine the 
influence of journal diameter on train resis'ance. The 
most elaborate with which we are acquainted were made 
by Nicholas Wood. They will be found in the second 








Leading Axle, No. 129 Engine, which failed. 
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edition of ‘‘ Wood on Railroads,” 1832, and they went to 
show that within certain limits the journal resistance is 
practically independent of the diameter of the bearing. 
On this subject information of a recent date, and carried 
out under modern conditions of railway traffic, is much 
wanted; but, in the absence of definite facts to the con- 
trary, we hold that little or nothing is saved by reducing 
the diameter of the axle to obtain a journal, while much 
risk of fracture is certainly incurred by the alteration of 
form. 

There is yet another point to be considered in the con- 
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engines, carrying each ten tons, and of the new pattern, 
have been taken out in consequence of the detection of 
flaws about the middle of the axles, which would have 
ultimately caused fractures; “and thus,” adds Captain 
Tyler, “accidents of the nature of that on which it is 
now my duty to report, have actually, by the adoption of 
this improved form of construction been absolutely pre- 
vented.” — The Engineer. 





~ Gontribufions. 


BOILER EXPLOSIONS, 





To THe Eprror oF THE RAILROAD GAZETTE: 

“Terrific boiler explosion! Two men killed! The 
boiler was almost new, having been used only about ten days.” 

So says an account of the explosion of a stationary 
boiler in Chicago. 

The boiler had not ‘‘ recently undergone thorough re- 
pairs,” (which, according to good authority, means, “ A 
boiler already weakened by age and bad usage. is still 
further impaired by patching,’’) but was new, and better 
even after the brief ten days of usage than when a fire 
was first put under it. The boiler had by this time re- 
ceived its permanent set, and there was now no violent 
expansion and contraction, and no doubt the parties own- 
ing it began to think that they possessed a good boiler, 
when a terrific explosion takes place, and two men are 
killed and property to the amount of $2,500 destroyed. 
This account, from a reliable source—a local paper—is 
doubtless correct ; but, remarkably enough, it develops 
a case of boiler explosion under circumstances directly 
opposite to that referred to in a recent article in the 
GAzeETTE, but equally disastrous in its results to life and 
property. 

The writer of this has not the ability—if he had the 
desire—to present a ‘‘ fine-spun theory on boiler explo- 
sions;” but he desires to simply state a few coarse-spun 
facts, as they have occurred to him and others, in prac- 
tice. 

Mr. Hayes, of the Illinois Central Railroad, in his admi- 
rable report to the Master Mechanics’ Association on Boil- 
ers and Boiler Material, says: ‘‘I have at different times 


tested the tensile strength of 5-16in. iron boiler-plate cut 
4 ] 


from old boilers, and fourid the breaking-strain to be 
from 60,368 pounds to 72,025 pounds per square inch of 
section.” This is above the average of newiron. The 
writer has before him at this time two pieces of iron, cut 
from a sheet that has been in use for fifteen years in a 
locomotive boiler, and was taken out on account of 
grooving in the flanges. These were taken just as they 
came from the boiler, bent and doubled down cold, with 
scarcely a fracture. From this we must conclude one of 
two things: Either this iron was of a superior quality, 
or else iron does not deteriorate by using, except in thick- 
ness. If we say the former, then there is work, not for 
the master mechanics, but for the iron manufacturers. 
Iron cannot be too good ‘for boilers, and what we have 
had we should have again. If the latter position is 
taken, then here is work for your correspondent to hunt 
up some other cause for boiler explosions beside age and 
patching. And, as fit cases for study and reflection, his 
attention is called to the accident mentioned in the first 
part of this article. The boiler was only ten days old 
and exploded with terrific force. Again, at Wakeman, 
Huron County, Ohio, December 28, 1871, an awful boiler 
explosion took place, resu!ting in the death of four per- 
sons. The boiler manufacturérs said they need not be 
afraid of running up the steam to two hundred pounds ; 
‘*but we hear,” adds the cofrespondent, “the éron was 
rotten.” This boiler was new. It had not deteriorated 





struction and use of railway axles. We have seen that 
the strain at the inside of the boss is the sum of the load | 
on the journals, and of what may be termed the “ nipping” | 
forces tending to bring the wheels together at the rail 
and to open them at the top. If, however, we put the | 
bearings inside the wheels, then the load on the journals | 
will directly tend to counteract the action of the nipping 
strain, and the force tending to break the axle off inside 
the boss will be as the difference, not as the sum, of the | 
two forces. There are certain reasons which make it | 
eminently convenient that carriage axles should have out- 
side bearings, but these do not apply with so much force 
in,the case of wagons, and they do not apply at all in the | 
| case of locomotive engines. Just inside the wheel is, | 

beyond question, the proper place for the bearing; and 
| it is a somewhat instructive comment on this argument, 








| motives with inside bearings last just twice as long as 
| those of locomotives with outside bearings. 
| Finally, we would call attention to the sound theorem 
| laid down by Captain Tyler in the report before us, | 
| namely, that every axle should be so constructed that it | 
| will be almost certain to fail at some place where an in- | 
| cipient flaw can be readily detected; but railway axles, | 
| as they are now made, almost invariably fail close up to | 
| the wheel, or within the boss in a place where it is im- 
| possible to detect a crack. Captain Tyler. states that the 
new Northeastern axle we have sketched appears to be 
likely to comply with the required condition. It is one- 
filth Jarger in the wheel-bed tuan it isin the body, whereas 
the old axle was scarcely one-twelfth; and during the 
‘first week in August the leading axles of two, good en- 
| gines, carrying each twelve tons, and of two passenger 
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by age, but it was rotten from’ the start. The day after 
this last accident a boiler blew up in Baltimore, corner of 
Pratt and Tremont streets, killing three and seriously 
injuring ten others, and making a complete wreck of the 
building. What a commentary upon the assertion that 
none but old boilers explode! 

Here are nine deaths within two weeks caused by the 
explosion of new boilers. 

The writer of this has authentic information of the ex- 
plosion of two locomotives within the last four weeks on 
one road, and both of them new or comparatively so. 
One bad only run three months, and was of one of the 
most approved patterns in the country. The other was 
but unfortunately for those who believed 
that nothing but a patched boiler will explode, it had not 
that article to depend upon for an excuse. 

There have been two explosions of locomotives within 
the last three weeks, under circumstances that would lead 
one to believe that if they were not new they certainly 
eould not be very old : for the roads on which they took 
place are not “ some ‘of Our leading lines of thirty years’ 
standing that have never had anexplosion,” and it might 
reasonably be supposed the mathinery would be new and 
in good condition. 

Again, permit me to quote that reliable authority gnd 
| read from a local paper of Dec.4: ‘‘.Explosion of a loco- 
| motive boiler! An engineer killed !—An engine, of a 
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fast train on the Louisville & Nashville Railroad, ex- 
ploded its boiler early this morning while running near 
Auck Lodge Station, throwing eight cars of coal and | 
three empty cars off the track, killing instantly C. Jami- 
son, engineer, and severely scalding the fireman, named | 
Stcel, and a brakeman, named Preston. The engine was a | 
new one, and no cause of the explosion is known.” These 
are coarse-spun facts, to be accounted for on sume other | 
score than that of being old or patched boilers. It may 
be that letters master mechanics sometimes receive from 
supply agents and manufacturers saying, “ In ordering 
iron be particular to state what part of the boiler the iron 
isfor,” have something to do with these terrific explosions. 
If the iron is for sheets that are to be flanged it must be 
good, or its defects will be discovered. The test of iron 
is in the working of it. If for the cylinder part of the 
boiler, it will never be known that it is rotten; and if, in 
after years, the boiler should explode, we will be 
told that “the iron had become crystallized,” and 
“jt could be broken with a hand hammer,’ when, 
if the truth were known, it could have been broken with 
a hand hammer when new just aseasily. Having quoted 
from the Master Mechanics’ Association to prove that 
iron is often taken from old boilers and tound to be equal 
to the best of new boiler plate, it is due to our subject 
that we give the testimony of those who unequivocally 
assert that they found old boiler iron “ good for nothing,” 
and explain what to the writer seems the cause of the 
apparent difference of opinion. 

It was from the outside shell of boilers that the tests 
of strength I have given were made, and from this source 
all, or nearly all, of the dangers from explosion spring. 
Those of the members who expressed their opinion upon 
this subject either made special reference to the iron 
taken from fire-boxes, or the language used implied that 
the tests made were of iron from that portion of the 
boiler. That the action of fire and water on fire-box 
sheets will harden and make them brittle no one will 
attempt to deny, but that it will make a boiler any more 
liable to explode will admit of some doubt. Iron to be 
flanged, as we have before stated, must be good ; but 
when successfully formed into an inside fire-box the 
quality of being soft and ductile is no longer 
and 








required, dependence on the transverse 
strength is mainly relied on for the dura- 
bility of the fire-box. If the iron or steel 


resists bulging between the stay-bolts, the better hold the 
bolts will bave on the sheet; and for this purpose the 
iron becomes stronger as it becomes hardened. The 
writer had occasion recently to examine a copper fire- 
box that was bulged between the stay-bolts to ascer- 
tain the hold they had on the inside in the sheet, and 
found in nearly every instance the hole was so stretched 
that the bolt could slip through without injury to the 
thread, the riveting of the stay-bolt on the end alone 
holding the sheet intact. And it is this bulging be- 
tween the stays and the consequent cutting away of 
the copper sheet that have led masier mechanics to aban- 
don its use for that of stcel or iron. But suppose an old 
boiler should be found, the iron of which was brittle out- 
side and in, which would be the better argument, to 
say the iron was of an inferior quality to begin with, or 
that some good iron becomes better, and some poorer, 
by use? 

Since we have the undoubted evidence that tests 
carefully made prove that the iron taken from some old 
boilers is as good—according to thickness—as new iron, 
then it must rest with those who believe that the outside 
shell of » locomotive boiler becomes rotten and deteriora- 
ted, except in thickness, when they take out this brittle, 
bad iron to prove that it was good when put in use. 

The iron we use, and why boilers explude, may furnish 
occasion for more Coarsk-spun Facts. 








Car Propulsion by Pneumatic Power. 





BY JAMES A. WHITNEY, MECHANICAL ENGINEER. 





[CONCLUDED FROM PAGE 12.] 


favorable expectations induced from Rammell’s | speedy passenger travel now dare hope for. The light- 
experiments, in 1861, with beggage trucks driven a quar- | ing of the tube by windows, which would constitute a 
ter of a mile through a castiron tube or tunnel of two feet | most essential element of su~cess, would not, as might at 
nine inches height, and a width of two feet four inches, | first appear, be a matter of much practical difficulty. 
narrowed at the bottom to twofeet twoinches. Thisline | Although brittle, glass is comparatively strong, and 
was worked by the partial exhaustion of the air in | would resist many times the pressure required to be 
front of the car, and with a pressure behind of from four | brought upon it in working the line. An example, 
to six ounces to the square inch, a speed of twenty-five | apropos in this connection, of the ability of glass to resist 
miles an hour was obtained. Four years later, the com- | pressure, was given some years since in steam-boiler ex- 
pletion of the tunnel from Holborn to Easton, one and | periments of the Franklin Institute, in which the plate- 
three-fourths miles, afforded opportunity for more com- | glass window of a boiler withstood the pressure until it 
plete, definite and decisive trial. This tube in its cross | rose suddenly to one hundred and eighty pounds to the 








[Paper read before the New York Society of Practical Engineering, 
January 3, 1872.] 


the present paper, in is ——- 

degree of utility thus far attained with it; the most feasi- 
ble methods of obviating its defects ; and the conditions 
under which it may be most advantageously adapted to 
the needs of travel in New York city. For whatever, in 
this line, can be made practically successful under the 
drawbacks encountered in the metropolis, need excite no 
apprehensions of failure in any other locality. First in 
importance, as in the date of its original conception, is 
Medhurst’s earliest scheme, known of late years in Eng- 
lant as Rammell’s eystem, from its—in recent times— 
most prominent advocate, and illustrated in this country 
by that fragmentary undertaking, the pneumatic tun- 
nel under Broadway, which, with a passenger 





car running a distance of three hundred feet, 
has confirmed, on this side of the ocean, the 


section was of horseshoe form, four feet six inches | 
high and four feet across. In lieu of the longitudinal 
shoulders which, in the experimental line, had been made | 
to do duty for rails, common wrought rails were em- | 
ployed, fixed upon suitable bed timbers arranged length- 
wise under them. The goods trucks weighed each a ton and 
a half. A train of four trucks with an aggregate weight | 
of ten tons was forced through the tube with a blowing 
pressure of five to six ounces per square incb, or a} 
vacuum equal to about one ounce Jess, and this at a speed 
in no degree inferior to that obtained in the previous or 
purely experimental trials. The expense of transport for 
freigiit was found, by careful calculation, to be less than 
one penny, or two cents per ton per mile, including in- 
terest on cost of engine, wear and tear, fuel, attendance 
and incidental work in the establishment. About the 
same time another trial on a larger scale was made with 
a brick tunnel six hundred yards long, nine feet in height 
and eight feet in width. The carriage was fitted with a 
fringe of bristles, reaching nearly to the brickwork, to 
reduce windage, and the twenty-foot fan by which the 
blast was furnished was driven by an old locomotive en- 
gine jacked up, and with belt-wheels substituted for its 
drivers. Only a small portion of this line was level ; it 
had at one place a gradient of one in filteen and curves 
of only eight chains radius. The car trav- 
ersed the whole distance in _ fifty seconds, 
with an atmospheric pressure of two ounces and a halt 
tothe square inch. On the whole, without adverting to 
more extended and more recent trials, it may be assumed 
that, years ago, experience demonstrated the feasibility 
of propelling cars — tunnels by atmospheric pres- 
sure at from twenty to furty miles an hour, while theo- 
retically, by the use combined of an air-blast and vacuum, 
the probability of securing a speed nearly or quite twice 
as great is apparent. But in the running of cars for a 
distance equal to that between the upper and lower parts 
of Manhuttan Island, numerous details would require to 
be worked out and adjusted to secure the practical suc- 
cess of the system. Among these would be that of ar- 
ranging for the stoppage of one car or train without 
intirierence with others in motion along the route, 
and which in the use ef a vacuum would necessi- 
tate the adoption of a plan equivalent to the valve- 
separated sections of Clegg and Samuda in their 
otherwise quite different plan. It is true that, 
by the use of an air-blast only, a continuous line of 
cars might be propelled by what might be termed 
the moving air cushion throughout the lengih of the tube, 
but in the event of the stoppage of the toremost on the 
line, danger of collision from those behind would be im- 
minent. It is possible that moditications of the turnouts 
applied in pneumatic tubes for the transmission of par- 
cels could be applied in those for passenger transit. That 
of Needham, an American invention, brought forward 





during the past few years, comprised a circuit tube, with | 


ends connected at a suitable distance apart with the main 
or transit tube, and used in connection with valves which 
shut off, in the space between the ends of the circuit 
tube, a portion somewhat longer than the carrier or pis 
ton. One of the valves was shut in front until the car- 
r.er, cushioned by the air in front, was stopped. The 
other valve in rear was then closed, the blast being thus 
directed through the circuit tube around the inclosed por- 
tion of the main tube. The top of such portion, hinged | 


for the purpose, was then opened to admit access to the | 


carrier. With the circuit tube entering the main ata 
slight angle, and with automatic switch-operating mech- 
anism to shift the rails, there seems no good reason to 
doubt that, by means substantially like those just de- 
tuiled, cars in an eight or ten-toot pneumatic tube could 
be siopped at stations without interfering with the con- 
tinued passage past of cars previously behind them in the 
tube. ~ 

The points to which reference has just been had, 
wherein the development of improvements is still re- 
quired, are not so abstruse as to leave any doubt as to 


much doubt as to the conditions, and the sole conditions, 
under which the system can be applied in New York and 
other cities. That pneumatic tunnels, of only a few fect 


the practicability of securing them, neither can there be | 
| 
| 


diameter, dark in spite of gas-jets, and damp in spite ol | 
the ever tresh current of air, are not adapted to popular | 


needs and wishes, is shown by the fact that the projectors 
of the Broadway Tunnel are already agitating for the 
privilege of making a tunnel thirty feet in width, in 
which this plan of pneumatic propulsion will prove in- 
admissible. 


question is manifest at a glance. There remains then 


only an elevated railway as affording an opporiunity for | 


That its use on the surface is out of the | 


square inch. 

Allusion has already been made to the proposed su- 
persession of the present Broadway tunnel of eight feet 
diameter by one thirty-one feet in width, eighteen in 
height, and furnished with double tracks. In the plans 
made public, no information is given as to the motive- 
power proposed ; but it is manifest that cars running in 
opposite directions could not, unless the tunnel be longi- 
tudinally partitioned from end to end, be propelled by 
the fan-blast or exhaust used in the present experimental 
work. It is bardly likely that the folly of wire ropes will 
be repeated in this case, or that the slow power of 
horses will be used on a railway built at such cost. 
Locomotives may be attempted ; but their employment, 
because of oma, foul air, and jar to the founda- 
tions of buildings, should not be tolerated. The 
motive-power for such an underground line is not 
of less importance than the construction of the line 
itself, and the latter should, from the first, be calcu- 
lated with especial reference to the former. Although 
the suggestion is not free from difficulties, there is 
good reason for belief that the Clegg and Samuda 
system, a tube with a longitudinal valve-covered 
slot in the top, and an int:rnal piston connected 
with the car running on an external track, would effe ctu- 
ally subserve the purpose of transit through such a pas- 
sage-way under the streets. During the existence of the 
line between Kingston and Dualkey,a gross load of fifty 
tons was at times propelled at a speed of fifty mils an 
hour, the gradient being one in one hundred and fifieen, 
the diameter of the main fifteen inches, the vacuum at 
the greatest equal to twenty-five inches of mercury, and 
the engine of one hundred horse-power. The leakage of 
the valve absorbed abvut ten horse-power per mile, or 
thirty horse-power per section of three miles. The cost 
of such a railway, laid on tue surface, was about twenty- 
five thousand dollars per mile, at the prices of labor and 
material a quarter of a century or more ago. The loss of 
power by leakage through the valve appears to have 
amounted to from one-fourth to one-third of the whole. 
But this, while serious when indirect competition with 
locomutives, would be of minor consequence when the 
great patronage of a New York City railway warranted 
unusual outlay, and, as far as the ventilation at the tun- 
nel is conc rned, would prove a positive benefit to the line, 
though at the cost of fuel for the engine. It must be re- 
memered too that the valves devised by Clegg and other 
projectors of his time were before the introduction of 
india-rubber, a substance better than any o.her adapted 
to such a purpose. There is apparently no good reason 
why a strip of caoutchouc so applied as to press laterally 
over the longitudinal opening in the tube, should not 
serve, in a much more eflicient degree, all the functions 
of the complicated device of Clegg and Samuda’s railway. 
| Should it prove too slight in tensile strength, a wire rope 
could be imbedded within it, and should its yielding 
power be found insufficient, this essential could be in- 
creased by giving a cellular consistence to the material 
by methods already known. The deterioration which 
would occur fiom contact. of oil or grease necessarily 
used for lubrication would, in the use of india-:ubber, as 
just indicated, require that it have cemented upon ita 
covering of leather or the like. 

While there can be no doubt that both an elevated and 
underground railway, properly constructed, will meet 
with the most extended and profitable patronage from 
the citizens of New York, there is no reason to suppose 
that the surface lines will ever be given up, and on 
them some motive-power other than horses or steam 
should be provided. Of the several systems of 
pneumatic propulsion, that which embraces tanks 
of compressed air, serving in lieu of steam in the driving 
of engine pistons, is the only one adapted to the purpose. 
A number of trials have been made during the past few 
| years with alleged satisfactory results, but it is doubtful 
| if the chief ubstacles to its employment at all seasons of 
| the year have been overcome. Among recent investiga- 
tions designed to increase the utility of the system is one 
in which the tanks are to be made of paper, obviously to 
| prevent as far as possible the loss of power by radiation 
| of neat generated from the compression ot air in the 
tanks ; another covers the use of a number of cylinders 
connected by tubes to form together the compressed air 
| reservoir of the car, and which admits of a more conven- 
| ient arrangement ot as well as greater strength in such 
| reservoir. The inventor ot this also claims the combina- 
| tion with tbe heating apparatus of the car of a conduct- 
ing pipe from the reservoir in such a way that the com- 
| pressed air,-while passing to the engine, may be heated 
| to increase its expansive power, while still another fea- 











its use, and with such it would prove superior to any | ture of his apparatus is a mufficr or box lined with soft 
In further reference to each of the three classes of | other method of propulsion yet suggested. Let an ele- | fibrous material, to receive the exhaust trom the engine 
pneumatic apparatus sketched in the earlier portion of | vated pneumatic tube be carried over the buildings and | and deaden its sound. 


to consider in each the | cross streets, sustained on iron supports constructed on | 


the principle of a suspension bridge over each block ; let 


this tube be of w ought iron for strength and lightness ; 


lined with wood for moderate warmth and for reduction | 
of friction to the air-blast ; glazed throughout its length | 
with panes of sufficient size and numbers to light it well; | 
furnished with turn-outs, to enable one car to be stopped 

atevery station without interference with the others; | 
furnished with electric signals automatically actuated by | 
the cars themselves to indicate their approach to the sta- | 
tions ;'and place the working of the line, from the lowest | 
duty to the highest, in the hands of educated, careful | 
and properly remunerated engineers, and the question of | 
quick transit, in one of its phases at least, will be solved | 
with greater satisfaction to the public and credit to the | 
engineering profession than the most ardent advocates of ' 


The plan of making the reservoir of non-conducting 
| material might possess a certain advantage if the air 
could be used as soon as compressed, or before time for 
any considerable radiation had been afforded. The ar- 
rangement of the air-holding cylinders in connection 
with each other would afford in some cases a source ot 
convenience, but would not be essential to the arrange- 
ment of the cylinders with regard to the economy ol 
space, as the cylinders might, in succession, be ‘brought 
in communication with the engines. The need of the 
muffler scems doubtiul, and, as the air could hardly leave 
the cylinders quite reduced to atmospheric pressure, it 
would probably be much better to turow the exhaust 
into the car-heating furnace in winter to urge the blast, 
and in summer into the body of the car to cool the at- 
mosphere therein. The heating of the compressed air ta 
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increase its power of expansion would be likely to be of 

advantage only when incidentally incurred in protecting 
the cylinders from the congealation of vapor contained in 
the air, and liable to be frozen by the absorption of heat 
in the expansion of the air in working the engine. To 
this end, it would be advisable to arrange the cylinders 
within annular jackets in open communication with the 
furnace used for warming the car, and which should be 
constructed with especial reference to this use in connec- 
tion with the driving motor. This last should further- 
more be so applied in connection with the brakes, 
that the throw ot a lever would instantly turn the 
pneumatic power from the propulsion of the car 


Wilson’s Improved Car-Truck. 





For the following description of this truck, with the 
engravings, we are indebted to the National Car-Builder. 
It was patented by the inventor, Mr. T. L. Wilson, Feb. 
16, 1869. McMurray, Fuller & Co., of Toronto, Canada, 
are ready to negotiate concerning its introduction and 
use. Jt has been adopted on the well-managed Great 
Western Railway, and on the narrow-gauge Toronto & 
Nipissing. On the latter it is reported that cars with 
to its stoppage, which, by this means, could proba- | pooaalavee apie pi oe ey Sa ae 
bly be accomplished in less time and wituin a | Se? lumber estimated to weigh 26,000 pounds : 


shorter space than could be done with horses at| The design of this truck is to obviate the necessity of 
an equal speed. There is in addition to those just speci- | friction-wheels, plates, rollers and swinging bolsters, 
fied another point which is now beginning to attract the | which have hitherto been employed in their various com- 
attention it deserves, viz., the regulation of the inflow of | binations to enable the car to adapt itself without strain 
air to the cylinders. This has been accomplished, it is | to the curvatures of the track. The tendency of these de- 
claimed, by very simple devices, and, indeed, the | vices to spread the track when the truck and car pass 
mechanism need not be complex, for the connection of | curves bas never been completely overcome; and, as a 
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| 
are so arranged as to act in conjunction with the crown- 
plate, and prevent the truck from diverging from the 
permanent way in case of accident ; the oval hese of the 
crown-plate, catching the bolt that acts in it, and torm- 
ing a resistance simultaneously with the spring-link 
brackets dropping betwen the truck-irame timbers on 
both sides of each wheel, thus giving five distinct points of 
resistance, and making it impossible for the truck 
to swerve from the track. A radial and lateral motion 
is secured to the car on the axis of the truck by the swing- 
ing links and oval crown-plate, giving the car an easy 
adaptation to curves without strain and unnecessary fric- 
tion, and avoiding the expense of a swinging bolster. 
The general and particular advantages of this improve- 
ment will be apparent on examination to all who have a 
practical knowledge of what is requisite in a good car- 
truck, namely, simplicity ot construction, economy of 
first cost, strength, safety and “durability. The eagrav- 
ings represent the truck in a loaded position for freight- 
car. The gauge is four feet eight and a half inches. In 
the references, c is the link-carrier, ¢ the spring cap, f the 
spring-seat, and g the carrying-link. 



















































































the stem of a pressure-gauge with a valve governing the 
size of the cylinder, inlet-ports would seem to fully em- 
brace the principle of an efficient device for the purpose. 

The elements enumerated as essential to the success of 
the system will necessitate the construction of a street- 
car radically different from those now in use, especiall 
in the matter of weight. But there should be no diff 
culty in reducing the weight of the car, sv as not to ex- 
ceed, with its engines and reservoir, nine thousand 
pounds, the weight of the clumsy vehicles that now tra- 
verse the tramways of New York. 

In conclusion, such in brief are the ideas of the writer 
on the most important application yet suggested of so- 
called pneumatic power. As to how far they will ever 
reach fruition in the solution of the vexed question of city 
transit, it is impossible to say. But they have been de- 
dluced, without reference to any especial plan or theory, 
from the actual results of recorded practice not less than 
from the well-known laws of science, and have led him 
to believe that passengers may be cheaply carried to and 
from the City Hall at from twenty to torty miles an hour 
with all the comfort of ordinary railways, and none of the 
dangers or inconveniences incident to the employment of 
ocomotives. 








WILSON’S IMPROVED CAR-TRUCK. 


consequence, both rolling-stock and permanent way have ; Jnion Oar Spring Oompany. 
suffered more or less from the defect. 

The construction of this truck and the nature of the 
improvement made by the inventor are very clearly 
shown in the accompanying engravings, representing a 
sectional end view, and also side and end elevations. By 
substituting the reverse-coil nest spiral or Dinsmore 
spring, in place of the heavier and more bulky elliptic, 


The company reports a large and stesdily increasing 
business in its peculiar and widely used manufactures. 
It now has factories in Springfield, Mass. Jemey City 
and Cincinnati, and agencies in Troy, N. Y., Wilming- 
ton, N. C., Cincinnati, Chicago, St. Louis, Philadelphia 

}and Montreal. Mr. F. G. Saltonstall ™ yn 
; : --’ | General Agent, to take effect January 1, in place o 

r tis- , . 

Sauer aiden oa oe cami ae ny "ine coien Col. Leavitt Hunt, Ragga Mr. Joseph F. Fulson 

being placed midway between the tread of the wheel and | remains local agent in New York. 

the center of the journals, the weight of the load is thus | « Strong” Air 

concentrated at the proper place, instead of being carried ng 4 4 , 

too much inward toward the center of the axle—as igthe| The New York World is convinced of the propelling 

case with all swinging-bolster tracks—and causing the | power « the atmosphere, as it shows by the following 

bearings to wear more on the inner than on the outer | paragraph: r 

ends. eThe elliptic spring, owing to its size, could not be “The Society of Practical Engineering has hit upon 

so placed without interfering with the wheels; nor is it | the true solution of the problem of street travel, —. 

necessary to weaken the truck-frame by cutting it away | pheric Power for City Cars,’ having been the subject o 

to make room for the spiral spring, as was the case with | discussion at its last meeting. Certainly, if any reliance 

the elliptic. is to be placed in the evidence of one’s sense of smell, 

A crown-plate d, of an oval instead of a cylindrical the air in most of our city cars is strong enough to drive 
form, is employed to facilitate the lateral play of the | any number of people to a great distance with the utmost 
bolstera. -The spring-link brackets }, it will be seen, | speed. 
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Editorial Announcements. 





Address.—The RAILROAD GazETTE will be printed for the present 
in New York ; our printing house in Chicago having been destroyed. 
All communications, therefore, whether editorral or business, should 
be directed to the New York office. The proprietor will receive sub- 
scriptions and advertisements at his office in Chicago, Nos. 63 and 65 
South Canal street, but letters should be addressed to New York. 

Correspondence.— We cordially invite the co-operation of the rail 
road public in affording us the material for a thorough and worthy 
railroad paper. Railroad news, annual reports, notices of appoint 
ments, resignations, etc., and information concerning improvements 
will be gratefully received. We make it our business to inform the 
public concerning the progress of new lines, and are always glad to 
receive news of them. 





Articles.— We desire articles relating to railroads, and, if acceptable, 
will pay liberally for them. Articles concerning railroad manage- 
ment, engineering, rolling stock and machinery, by men practically 
acquainted with these subjects, are especially desired. 


Inventions.—No charge ts made for publishing descriptions of what 
we consider important and interesting improvements in railroad 
machinery, rolling stock, etc. ; but when engravings are necessary 
the inven tor must supply them. 








Advertisements.— We wish it distinctly understood that we will 
entertain no proposition to publish anything in this journal for pay. 
EXCEPT IN THE ADVERTISING COLUMNS. We give in our editorial 
columns OUR OWN opinions, and those only, and in our news columns 
present only such matter as we consider interesting and important to 
our readers. Those who wish to recommend their inventions, ma- 
chinery, supplies, financial schemes, etc., to our readers can do 80 
fully in our advertising columns, but tt ts useless to ask us to recom- 
mend them editorially, either for money or in consideration of adver- 
tising patronage. 





COMMISSIONERS’ 


THE ILLINOIS RAILROAD 
REPORT. 

Given a State with five thousand miles and more of rail- 
road, forming an intricate system ot whose history and 
management records are either altogether wanting or are 
imperfect and obscure ; with these railroads a new code of 
laws, intending to regulate them, drawn up and enacted 
by men almost wholly ignorant of the principles of trans- 
portation—a code crude, contradictory, and in some 
parts, probably, altogether utterly impracticable ; cor- 
porations regarding these laws as unfriendly and inquisi- 
torial and in large part not merely of doubtful 
validity, but of unmistakable invalidity; with all these a 
commission of men who, whatever their ability or their 
special knowledge of railroad law, engineering or opera- 
tion, certainly could not be able to comprehend at once 
the working of the railroad system of a State and its rela- 
tions to the people, and the character, validity and effect 
of the code of laws atoresaid, which had scarcely been 
passed when they were appointed—given these circum- 
stances and conditions, and we could hardly expect any 
very positive and definite result. 

Such were the circumstances attending the service of 
the Board of Railroad and Warehouse Commissioners 
of the State of Illinois, whose first report to the Governor 
and Legislature we publish in this number of the Rart- 
ROAD GAZETTE. The Commissioners have not even had 
a whole year to work. The law went into effect July 1, 
and their report is dated December 1. Six months is too 
short a time for collecting the necessary statistics simply 
concerning the railroads of a State like Illinois, with any- 
thing like completeness and detail. It should not be 
surprising, therefore, if the report is not altogether satis- 
factory, in the sense that completeness is satisfactory. 

The eflect of the laws passed by the last Legislature, 
according to the Commissioners’ report, so far has been 
chiefly this: imperfect reports from the corporations of 
the State concerning their roads. The companies deny 
utterly the validity of the laws restricting in any way 
their charges; in every instance where the rates pre- 
scribed by law for carrying passengers conflicted with 
the rates fixed by the companies, they have persistently 
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violated the law, so far without any other interference 
than a single suit brought by a citizen for overcharging ; 
in their freight business, they have apparently similarly 
| neglected to comply with the law, whenever it suited 
| their convenience to violate it, and for this there has 
| been a suit brought against one company by the Commis- 
sion. 

Now the testing of the validity of the freight and pas- 
senger laws passed by the previous Legislature is the 
most valuable service that can be done for the State. 
Certainly it is desirable to know whether such laws can 
be enforced before any other steps be taken in the same 
direction, that, if they prove unconstitutional, the State 
may seek some other method for the limitation of the 
power of the railroad corporations. But, probably 
enough, a large part of those who have sought for re- 
strictive legislation, and who will watch the 
result of the operation of the laws and the acts 
of the Commissioners with most interest, will 
be disappointed with the first and disgusted 
with the last, and charge upon the Commissioners the 
failure, real or apparent, of the laws. Thisis the danger 
to which investigators are always exposed. 
seek for the truth—gather, compare and collate facts and 
draw conclusions, and thus lay the foundation for intel- 
ligent and effective action—the multitude complain that 
they waste time, amuse themselves and put off the public 
with idle speculations and statistics which at best are 
merely interesting, and cry aloud for immediate and 
positive action. This is especially true with such 
officials as State railroad commissioners. They are ex- 
pected by the multitude to put an end to what the same 
multitude calls abuses in a complicated business of 
which it knows almost nothing, and which bitherto no 
laws under our American constitution have been made 
to restrain in the directions where restraint is most de- 
manded, and this without study or investigation. Fortu- 
nate are they if the outcry of the ignorant and disap- 
pointed does not suddenly put an end at once to 
their investigations and their offices. In every- 
thing, of course, intelligent legislation must be based 
upon facts; and in any special subject, without the 
province or the view of the public, special effort must 
be made to procure and study the facts before intelli- 
gent legislation is at all possible. A commission which 
should spend three years in the study of so important 
and complicated a subject as transportation and its rela- 
tions to the community, and in that time should only 
have succeeded in preventing the enactment and. attempt 
at enforcement of absurd, mischievous or unconstitution- 
al laws, such as were popularly demanded, and had 
demonstrated the worthlessness of such laws, would 
have done the State invaluable service, and really taken 
a great stride toward the desired reform, by withdrawing 
efforts in improper directions. 

The Illinois Commissioners recommend that they be 
authorized to institute proceedings against railroad com- 
panies for violations of the act limiting charges for con- 
veying passengers. The law now gives the passenger 
overcharged the right to bring action for the recovery 
of $500, but so far only one or two personas have availed 
themselves of this right and no cases have been tried. It 
may be said that either the grievance suffered must be a 
light one or popular confidence in the validity of the law 
very weak if only so few out of many thousands have 
availed themselves of thislaw. Probably this is true, 
yet this. is not necessarily the occasion of their neglect 
to prosecute. In every case, probably, the corporation 
would be very much wealthier than the prosecuting 
passenger, and would almost surely carry the case to the 
highest courts, necessitating expenses on either side 
which the recovery of $500 would hardly begin to pay. 
The case is one which involves public rather than indi- 
vidual interests, and if it isto be prosecuted at all, it 
should be by the public, for whose benefit, in any case, 
the enforcement of the law would be made. 

The same complaint is made with regard to the law 
limiting freight charges. Individuals are given the right 
to prosecute for the recovery of $1,000 when they are 
overcharged under the law. The violations of this law 
have been comparatively not frequent; yet the cases 
must have been numerous, the amounts involved con- 
siderable, and the advantage of the enforcement of the 
law to individuals or firms frequently very material. 
The cause given by the Commissioners for the neglect of 


unwillingness to incur the enmity of a corporation with 
which they must have frequent important dealings, and 
which is able to injure them materially. This, doubtless, 
has had its effect; but we doubt whether there would 
not have been more than one man ready to prosecute the 
most powerful company if they had been convinced that 
the law would prove valid and the corporation could be 
compelled to obey it. 

The Commissioners report most favorably on the con- 
dition of the older railroads of the State, which, indeed, 





While they: 


aggrieved parties to avail themselves of this law is their | 








are now among the best in America, while the rolling 
stock of many is unexcelled in the world. They urge the 
advantage of platforms to passenger cars, which are in 
close contact when coupled (such as Miller’s and Black- 
stone’s), and suggest legislation requiring their use, argu- 
ing that the use of dining-cars, now not uncommon, has 
made it necessary, as it never was before, to pass from 
one car to another. 

An interesting statement is made of the means 
generally adopted for obtaining capital for the construc- 
tion of new railroads in the State—and, we may 
add, in most Western States at this time. The report 
asserts (as we have done in these columns not infre- 
quently) that most of these railroads are constructed 
from money subscribed by municipalities and the sales ot 
mortgage bonds almost exclusively, nothing or next to 
nothing being paid in on the stock subscriptions. That 
the large capital account thus formed hasany appreciable 
effect on the tariff of the road, however, we do 
not believe; any more than that any more rent 
will be charged for a house because the owner 
may have made an exaggerated and fictitious statement 
of its cost. In both cases the proprietors will try to 
make the property as productive as possible, but will 
take very low prices if they cannot find customers at 
higher ones. There seems to be a very general impression 
that railroad companies are not permitted to divide more 
than ten per cent. annually on their capital stock. Such 
a law, we believe, does exist in Massachusetts; but so far 
as we know there is nothing to prevent any Illinois rail- 
road company from making 100 per cent. dividends 
weekly—if it can get the money to divide. It is true 
that very large dividends are uncommon, and stocks 
making them are likely to be regarded as novelties and 
dealt with hesitatingly by capitalists, who are prover- 
bially conservative; but if in any way the capital ac- 
counts of our railroads should be limited, they would not 
hesitate long to increase the percentage of their divi- 
dends. 

The Commissioners recommend the enactment of a 
general law, by which railroads may be constructed any- 
where in the State on complying with the law. Some 
general law will be necessary if there are to be any new 
railroad companies, as special legislation is prohibited by 
the constitution. But doubtless the supply of old char- 
ters still on hand will be sufficient for some time to come, 
as by many of them a railroad may be constructed almost 
anywhere in the State, by any imaginable route; but the 
owners of these charters wi'l not be likely to hold them 
too dear should a law be passed by which any one may 
construct a railroad wherever he pleases, unless, indeed, 
they may happen to have special privileges, not granted by 
a general law. This general law, in the opinion of the 
Commissioners, should give a certain control and restrict- 
ive power to the State in all companies organized under 
it. 

With regard to the present laws, the Commissioners 
suggest that the penalty of forfeiture of charter, imposed 
for any violation of law on freight rates, would be likely 
to be quite as much a punishment of the com- 
munity as of the corporation, as there exists no legal 
method of operating a road except by the corporation 
owning it. The violation of this and of the passenger 
fare act they would have made an indictable offense, that 
private persons may not be depended upon for the en- 
forcement of the law, but that duty be imposed 
upon the attorneys of the State. The law pro- 
hibiting rates for a given distance higher than for a 
greater distance on the same line meets their entire 
approval, and seems to them of great importarce. 
They claim that it is of unquestionable constitu- 
tionality, and that it will do much to prevent 
the inequality of through and local rates or rates 
to competing and non-competing points, which in II- 
linois is more generally complained of than are rates ab- 
solutely high, as tending to build up terminal and com- 
peting points at the expense of all other places. 

The law prohibiting rates higher than the rates for the 
same classes of goods and the same distances on the 
same line were in 1870 finds no favor with the Commis- 


| Sioners, being, as they show, often unequal, and provid- 


ing no just standard. 

As tor the classification of the railroads of the State ac- 
cording to their gross earnings, on which the passenger 
fare act is based, they are unable to suggest any better 
basis; but the compiaints of the violation of this act, such 
violation having been general, have been neither numer- 
ous nor bitter. 

The report closes with the Commissioners’ affirmation 
of their confidence in the constitutional right of the State 


| to place the railroad companies under restrictions which 


are not specified in their charters—which the companies 
and their attorneys unanimously and confidently deny. 
The reports from the railroad companies required by 
law, and which should form a most valuable part of the 
Commissioners’ report, are less valuable than might be 
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expected, partly because of their imperfection—owing, in Some such plan, perhaps, would have been an excel- | Already we learn that six miles of the road from Pekin 


part, to their being the first, and in part, perhaps, to a 
& disposition on the part of some companies not 
to give any more information than they thought best— 
and also and very largely because of imperfect arrange- 
ment and tabulation. One ortwo complete tabular state- 
ments would be very valuable. It is true, however, that 
the information must be complete from each company 
before a complete presentation of it can be made for all 
the companies. 


RAILROAD ENTRANCES INTO CHICAGO. 





Mr. Jobn Harden, late a resident of Chicago, writes to 
us as follows concerning the best plan for railroads to 
enter Chicago : 


“‘T think by far the most important improvement required 
by the city of Chicago is a plan by which it may be able to 
overcome the intolerable annoyance, depreciation of the value 
of real estate, and almost daily loss of life caused by the indis- 
criminate manner in which railroads enter the city. No plan 
should be entertained which would not conform to the conve- 
nience and interest of the majority of the railroads, nor should 
the interests of the railroad companies alone be considered, 
without regard to the welfare of the people of the city. Rail- 
ways that enter a large city, for their own convenience and the 
welfare of all parties interested, should enter on a thorough- 
fare or channe! uninterfered with by any other thoroughfare, 
and as exclusively as possible dedicated to their purposes. 
Among the railways that enter the city I find that the Chicago 
& Alton is about the only one that, from its course along the 
docks and by the lumber yards, warehouses and factories, 
rather adds to the value of the real estate along its way than 
otherwise, while it interferes less with the thoroughfares of 
the city than any other road. Along its course could be con- 
structed a channel two hundred feet wide that would afford 
ample trackway for all the railways that enter the city from a 
south or southwestern direction. This trackway could be ex- 
tended to the north side of Lake street between Canal street 
and the river, there entering and occupying for the ‘purpose 
of a grand union passenger depot and transfer freight depots 
all the ground situated between the north side of Lake street 
and Kinzie and from the river to the east side of Halsted street. 
This ground is already occupied in — by passenger and 
freight depots and with very few other valuable buildings. 
The Northwestern Railway with its branches, not excluding 
the Galena Division and its other divisions that enter the city 
on Kinzie street, could enter the city on a similar trackway 
along the north branch of the Chicago River an 
occupy its present sites for its depots in connection 
with the other railways. The trackways, being laid 
on the original level of the city and in close 
proximity to the rivers, would make it less difficult to con- 
struct viaducts in connection with the river bridges. What- 
ever plan may be adopted to remedy this evil, the city will 
have to make the first move in that direction ; for it cannot be 
expected that the railways will freely abandon their present 
track-ways without the assurance of better accommodations. 


Mr. Harden must remember that the reason why the 
Chicago & Alton and other railroads along the river are 
valuable to the property on their line is because, being 
an a level with the surface, side-tracks can be connected 
with them from the adjoining lumber and coal yards, 
manufactories, etc., while they could not be were the tracks 
sunk below or raised above the street level. The very 
cause which‘ operates to make the passage of trains 
dangerous, and to delay passenger trains, is exceedingly 
desirable to the railroad as a freight-carrier, by very 
greatly diminishing the cartage of heavy producis 
through the streets; for here we have, as it were, 


a depot at every man’s place of business—a 
place at least where he can load goods at 
his own door and dispatch them thence di- 


rectly to his customers. Imagine the 1,000,000,000 
feet of lumber, which is shipped annually (chiefly by rail) 
from Chicago, carted through the streets from dock to 
depot. It would make probably half a million of loads, 
create unutterable and insufferable confusion in the 
streets, and add largely to the cost of handling this pro- 
duct. With coal it would be much the same, and so with 
some other less important matters. It would seem that 
the perfect railroad system should have tracks on the sur- 
face in all quarters of the city where heavy and bulky 
products are much handled—lumber, coal, ore, iron, 
grain, &c.—which should converge to the yards where 
trains are made up, and on which cars should be moved 
very slowly; and that both freight and passenger 
trains should leave and enter the city by tracks which 
have no level crossings—that is, which are either above 
or below the streets. 

In the case of Chicago, for example, let us have all 
the lines enter the city from the west, through a sunken 
way as wide as may be necessary to the confluence of 
the north and south branches, or to any other point on 
the river. At that point establish the depots, and from 
these depots to the city limits have the railroad entrance 
absolutely unobstructed, the streets crossing the sunken 
way by bridges. 

Then, to accommodate the elevators, lumber, coal, 
stone, lime and brick-yards, the furnaces, rolling mills 
and other manufactories of bulky and heavy goods, have 
surface lines running on either or both sides of both 
branches and the main stream, with branches to every 
adjoining yard and block where the occupants desire one. 
Some of these might serve wholesale merchants and have 
ears drawn by horses only : and thus a large part of the 
street traffic would be transferred to the railroads, to the 
manifest advantage of all concerned, 


lent thing to have been adopted in Chicago in 1835 or 
thereabouts; but to make any radical change now, when 
an improvement of great value to the city, as a whole, 
may destroy millions in some locality, and when, too, the 
different companies have secured properties worth mil- 
lions which a change may greatly depreciate, while at the 
same time adding millions to the value of property which 
they would be compelled to purchase after its value had 
been so raised—to make such a change now is so difficult 
as to be almost impossible. The way for it could hardly 
be made easy by anything less than another fire which 
should destroy the remaining portion of Chicago. 

But the time will come, if it is not now, when the pas- 
senger trains must be kept off from the streets, either by 
crossings above or below grade, or by removing the de- 


New York, whose sole passenger station is removed more 
than three miles from what, doubtless, must still be termed 
its business center. Imagine Chicago with depots at 
Thirty-first street, Fullerton avenue, or Western avenue; 
this is something like the condition of New York (except 
for the stations across the Hudson), and yet the trains 
entering this distant depot have become so dangerous 
that the public is alarmed, and its representatives and the 
company’s officers are considering plans for the prompt- 
est possible relief. 

And scarcely less important is the limitation of the 
number of entrances into the city. Four parallel tracks, 
two fer freight and two for passenger trains, with a com- 
plete signal system, will accommodate a very large num- 
ber of trains, as many, probably, as now enter and 
leave Chicago on all its railroads, provided that they be 
used solely for trains already made up. Evidently the 
expense of costly engineering works to remove such an 
entrance from the level of the streets might easily be 
borne by four or five companies using it in common, 


| 





ration. The efforts which the authorities of Chicago are 
now making to secure certain definite lines by which all 
future railroads may enter the city, and to which they shall 


far as possible the existing railr »ad companies will avail 
themselves of the proposed combination for better facil- 
ities and thus relieve themselves and the city at once. 


The Chicago, Pekin & Southwestern Railroad. 





It will be remembered that one year ago this company 


directory, each faction claiming to be the only legal 
representative of the company, and each enjoining the 
other from exercising any of the functions of their office. 
Injunctions were multiplied, and many obstacles put in 
the way of the construction of the road, which, indeed, 
for many months was entirely suspended. 

But in this, asin all other wars, one side must win. 
The fight was a hot one, but peace has been declared at 
last. All of the suits have been settled or withdrawn, 
and at the recent election held at Streator on the 9th 
instant, the result of which we give elsewhere, everything 
passed off quietly. 

The design of the projectors of this road was to build 
a line of railroad from Chicago in a southwesterly direc- 
tion through Plainfield, Marseilles, Streator and Wash- 
ington to Pekin on the Illinois River, 165 miles from 
Chicag-—a route passing through the finest portion of 
the fertile State of Illinois. It is now feared by those 
interested along the northern part of the line that the 
road may be stopped at Streator, and there connect with 
the Fox River Branch of the Chicago, Burlington 
& Quincy road. The election of Mr. F. E. Hinckley to 
the presidency of the company is ominous. Mr. Hinckley 
is well known as the President of the Chicago & Iowa Rail- 
road Company, whose relations are very intimate with 
the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Company, and he is 


ley Railroad Company, which is now in fact a part of the 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, the line of which starts 
from Streator and makes quite a direct route to Chicago. 
By connecting the Southwestern with the Fux River Val- 
ley road at Streator, the building of the first 100 miles out 


short line from Livingston, Woodford and Tazewell 
counties to Chicago and a very desirable connection be- 


Burlington & Quincy roads would be secured. 

But if Mr. Hinckley’s election is an ill omen to those 
who hoped for a new line into Chicago north of the IL.i- 
nois River, it is an excellent omen to those who are in- 
terested in the speedy consummation of the company’s 
plans by the completion of whatever they may have de- 
termined shall constitute their line. His energy hus 
that peculiar element which sportsmen call *‘ staying” 
qualities; and when he takes hold of an enterprise it is 
| reasonable to count op its fulfillment. ; 





pots to the outskirts of the city. Consider the case of | 


while it might be quite overwhelming to a single corpo- | 


be confined, is praiseworthy; and it is to be hoped that as | 


had a rupture in its organization and elected a double | 


also a director in the Ottawa, Oswego & Fox River Val- 


of Chicago would be obviated, and a very good and | 


tween the Peoria, Pekin & Jacksonville and the Chicago, | 


eastward to Groveland has cars running over it, and 
track-laying is progressing toward Washington and 
Streator, to which latter place it is intended to complete 
| it very soon. If it should come into the possession of 
| the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, or that company 
| should obtain running rights over it, it could easily con- 
| nect it with its present line from Peoria to Galesburg, 
| giving the latter line (now comparatively isolated) a 
| direct connection with Chicago, and completing a “ loop 
| line” between Aurora and Galesburg. 


The End of the North Missouri. 





The proprietors of the railroad system of the North 
Missouri Railroad Company, recently sold to satisfy a 
class of the bondholders, have organized a corporation 


under the name of the “St. Louis, Kansa: City 
& Northern Railroad Company.” The names of the 
directors, which we publish elsewhere, indicate 


| that the new company will have intimate relations 
with several connecting lines. Five of them are also 
directors of the Kansas Pacific Company, two of the 
| Chicago & Alton, two of the ‘‘ Pennsylvania Company,” 
| and three were members of the old North Missouri board. 
| The Chicago & Alton already uses a part of the 
new company’s road as a section in a line from 
Chicago to Kansas City ; to the Kansas Pacific a friendly 
connection to St. Louis may be of great value, and the 
Pennsylvania, if reports are true, needs only a line from 
St. Louis to Kansas City to complete a route in which it 
has a powerful, if not a controlling, interest from New 
York to Denver, 





The Eastern Terminus of the Northern Pacific. 





In view of the hints—or something broader than hints— 
frequently made by rival towns, that the terminus of 
this road would not remain in Duluth, but would be 
established finally at Superior, Bayfield, or elsewhere on 
| the lake, it is interesting to note that a contract has been 
made with the Lake Superior & Mississippi Company 
for the joint ownership of the latter’s track between Du- 
luth and the junction, 25 miles, over which heretofore 

the Northern Pacific has only had the right to run 
trains. This, it is reported, will be made a separate di- 
vision, operated by an officer appointed and paid by the 
| two companies. 

| tis further indicative of the purposes of the North- 
ern Pacific that it has completed designs for docks at 
Duluth, which will have a frontage on the harbor of 
| 16,140 feet, or a little more than three miles, and has 
placed a large engineering force at work on them. 





Penalties for Neglect of Duty. 





| The Chicago Journal suggests that it be made a penal 


offense for any railroad employe to disobey orders or 
neglect his duty, and that all railroad companies be for- 
bidden by law to employ any person who has once been 
convicted under the law. So if a brakeman should once 
‘* neglect his duty,” by failing to call out the name of a 
station at any time, his usefulness in that career would 
be ended. But there are duties and duties ; and the neg- 

lect of certain duties by a railroad employe is quite as 
| dangerous as the sleeping of a sentinel at his post in time 
of war. 





Free Passes. 





The Lawrence Tribune reports that the fares of the 
| “* dead-heads” on the Leavenworth, Lawrence & Gal- 
| veston Railroad, which is 173 miles long, during the year 

1871, at regular rates would have amounted to more than 
| $60,000; apropos to which we may add that more than a 
| hundred passes, most of them round-trip passes, over a 
line about 500 mi'es long, were issued on account of a 
| single Western newspaper in one year, the total amount 
of which would probably have been something like 
| $2,000. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS, 





The Financier.—This, as its secondary title declares, is “‘a 
Saturday review of monetary interests and political economy.” 
Financial journals—journals calling themselves such, at least— 
| are not uncommon in America, and the appearance of a new 
| one is not ordinarily an event worth noticing. They are too 
| often, however, rather leeches of financial enterprises than 
| journals of financial news and criticism. It is too early to say 
what value The Financier may have as a reporter of financial 
| news, faithfulness, accuracy, freshness and fullness of which 
will do more than anything else to make it acceptable to those 
classes among whom it must find most of its subscribers. But 
its ability as an economical and financial critic is demonstrated 
| most unmistakably in these initial numbers. The writing is 
| evidently by experts, who are at least familiar with the laws 
|-0f finance and political economy, have positive opinions, and 
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express them with admirable clearness. Such writing is cer- 
tainly very much to be desired at this time, when financial 
and economical questions have assumed great importance, and 
when, it must be said, most people whose business it is to 
talk and write and act on such matters are a little more likely 
than not to get into a desperate muddle and blunder accord- 
ingly. To journalists especially the editorials of The Financier 
are to be recommended. They will find there information 
which they need (if they would not be blind leaders of the 
blind) and models of correct reasoning which they may imitate 
with advantage. 

The Financier has 16 pages of a peculiar size (93 by 13} 
inches), is most beautifully printed, being one of the hand- 
somest of American periodicals, and has in the number before 
us nearly ten pages of editorial matter, and a ‘“‘money review” 
and price current covering about three pages. Quotations are 
given for each day in the week of prices bid for State, city and 
railroad bonds, railroad, bank and miscellaneous stocks, and 
United States securities. The paper is published at Nos. 156 
and 158 Broadway, New York, by J. H. & C. M. Goodsell, who 
have now a well-deserved reputation as publishers by their 
successful management of that admirable insurance journal, 
The Spectator. 





Shicago QRailroad Wews. 


Michigan Central. 

The newspapers of this city have been discussing the 
subject of the removal of the general offices of the Michi- 
gan Central Railroad from this city to Detroit. The 
President, Chief Engineer and General Ticket Agent 
have always had their headquarters there ; but for some 
years back the General Superintendent and General 

‘reight Agent have Lad their offices in Chicago. Mr. 
Joy, the President of the Company, has been in this city 
for several days discussing this, as well as the depot 
question. The subject of the removal of the General 
Freight Agent’s office of this road to Detroit has been 
talked - over, and in view of the largely increased 
interests of the company in Michigan, by reason of the 
large amount of the lateral connections with the road in 
that State, amounting to something like 700 miles, it has 
been found necéssary that the company should have some 
experienced man in Detroit to look especially after the 
interests of the company in that State. Although noth- 
ing has been fully decided upon, it is understood that the 
office of the General Freight Agent will be removed to 
Detroit. 


Civil Engineers’ Olub. 

The January — of the Civil Engineers’ Club of 
the Northwest was held in this city on the 6th inst.,a 
goodly number being in attendance. Col. F. W. Farqu- 
har, of the United States Corps of Engineers, read an in- 
teresting paper on the methods in use in the survey of 
the Great Lakes. Mr. Charles Paine read a synopsis of 
a report of the recent experiments made by H. P. Ste- 
phens in regard to boiler explosions, and a discussion of 
the subject followed. 


Illinois Central. 

The Illinois Central Railroad Company is about to re- 
build its land office building on Michigan avenue, north 
of Lake street. It will be a plain, four-story brick 
structure, and occupy the old site. 

The charter of the Illinois Central Railroad Company 
requires it to report semi-annually its gross earnings, 
from which it pays 7 per cent. into the State treasury in 
lieu of taxes, etc. The report for the halt year ending 
October 81 was laid before the Governor January 10, and 
is as follows: 





FEGIMMUS... oo cccccvccgecccccsscccsescccessccesccescotsoees $2,645,699 13 
PASBCIERB. 2.0 cccccccccces cccccccccececccccccececccceces 766,350 49 
Extra DAGZAZC......-cccceceee 1O0ORESS COSOccccECCERSceee 1,246 40 
ROI. 60 6:6 60600:06:0560:6055600060. 8 0tbaerors resssccscicscces 38,250 00 
EXpress......00- Sab SabWheeobbdOOde. b00sc0cnbesesonenees 143,994 70 

Total Cross CHMINBIs ..cccsccccccrcenccecccceceses $3,595,540 82 


In pursuance of law, 7 per cent. of the amount, viz.: 
$251,677.82, has been paid into the State treasury. 

The company will run a through train from Dunleith 
to Chicago over the Chicago & Iowa road, as soon as the 
arrangements for doing so can be perfected. 


The Joliet Iron & Steel Company. 

This company’s manufactory at Joliet, which is now, 
and has been for some little time, in operation, isa West- 
ern enterprise worthy of note. It has been gradually 
growing untilit has taken a position second to but one in 
the United States, that of the Cambria Company, in 
Johnstown, Pennsylvania. There has now been expend- 
ed in and about the works for making iron and steel 
rails the sum of $1,500,000, and the company is now pre- 
pared to turn out rails, either of iron or steel, in very 
large quantities. 

At the annual meeting, a short time since, the follow- 
ing-named gentlemen were elected a board of directors : 
A. B. Meeker, J. H. Wrenn, George Greene, F. E. Hinck- 
ley, Curtis, W. G. Neilson and I. A. W. Buck. The 
otlicers are: A. B. Meeker, of Chicago, President ; F. 
EK. Hinckley, of Chicago, Vice-President ; J. H. Wrenn, 








wood. The principal officers of the company are: Presi- 
dent, C. H. Toll; Secretary, E. H. Thayer; Treasurer, 
W.F. Coan. It is proposed to proceed, at the opening 
of the season, immediately to the construction of the 
bridge. The capital stock of the company is $1,200,000. 
It appears that the bridge is for the use of the Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy and the Chicago, Clinton & Du- 
buque roads. In most cases the charters of such bridges 
require that all railroad companies shall be admitted to 
their use on equitable terms ; but this, it is claimed, is 
not the case with the Northwestern’s bridge at Clinton. 


A New Consolidation. 

The directors of the Bloomington & Ohio River and the 
Fairbury, Pontiac & Northwestern companies met a few 
days since and agreed upon a consolidation, and have 
advertised for 60 per cent. of the stock, according to the 
requirements of the State constitution. The consolida- 
tion will go into effect some time in March, when the 
combined line will go into working order under a new 
and strong administration. The Chicago office is at No. 
504 Michigan avenue. 


Chicago & Iowa. 

The Chicago & Iowa Railroad Company has just com- 
pleted a telegraph line from Aurora to Forreston, which 
is to he managed in the interests of the company, and en- 
tirely independent of any other telegraph company. 


Crowded Grain Houses. 

The Illinois Central “ B” elevator is full of grain, with 
no means of shipment at present. The company have 
succeeded in storing several hundred bushels of grain in 
vessels lying in the harbor, but have now no further 
storage room, and so have been obliged to stop receiving 
grain. It is reported that most of the other warehouses 
in the city are almost full, there being 7,000,000 bushels 
in store, with storage room for only 9,000,000 bushels, 
while the receipts over shipments amount to 150,000 
bushels daily. So Chicago will soon be obliged to stop 
receiving grain until the lakes are opened. 

Ticket Agents’ Meeting. 

A meeting of the railroad ticket agents representing 
roads centering in St. Louis and Chicago was held in this 
city last week, to make some arrangements for cutting 
down the prices paid as commissions for selling tickets 
for the roads. The matter was discussed at some length 
without any final, definite action. The meeting ad- 
journed to meet at the Southern Hotel in St. Louis on 
the 14th of February. 

St. Louis to Keokuk. 

A new through line, in connection with the Chicago & 
Alton road and the Quincy, Alton & St. Louis road, was 
opened on Monday, the 15th inst., from St. Louis, by way 


| of Alton, Quincy, Burlington and Keokuk, to Fort Dodge, 


Iowa. Through trains run both ways. 


Chicago & Alton. 

The earnings of this railroad for the first week in Jan- 
uary were as follows: 

1872. 1871, Increase. 
BNNs occ. bv asatersarneanete $83,004 05 $82,207 49 $796 56 

The Mississippi, at St. Louis, is now open again. 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy. 

For some years the railroad track of the Chicago, Bur- 
lington & Quincy Company, which crosses the Southern 
Division of the city near Sixteenth street, has been under 
discussion by the Board of Public Works, and plans 
have jbeen devised for constructing viaducts over the 
track on State street, Wabash and Michigan avenues; but 
the plans, if favored by the railroad company, have been 
opposed by the citizens interested in the matter, and so 
nothing has heretofore been, done. It is now stated by 
the Chairman of the Railroad Committee of the Common 
Council that this company will agree to sink its track, 
from the river to the lake, to a depth of eight feet, which 
will only require comparatively low viaducts to be con- 
structed over the streets crossing the track. It is under- 
stood that the city and the company will mutually agree 
toa plan substantially as above stated, which will be of 
advantage to both parties. 


Ohicago & Northwestern. 

There was almost a corner in the preferred stock of 
this company on Wall street last Monday, and it sold up 
to 994. Itis said that nearly three-fourths of it is held 
in Europe, while a considerable part is held for invest- 
ment outside of New York, and is not likely to be 
offered on the street even at such a price as that named. 

The company has been offered $200,000 to construct 
the Madison extension directly into La Crosse before 
joining the “ Winona Eastern Connection,” which has its 
southern terminus a few miles northeast of that city. But 
on account of the heavy grades and increased cost of 
construction by this route it has been decided not to 
adopt it; and an entrance into La Crosse will be made 
by a short spur, probably along the Milwaukee & St. Paul 
from the junction. 


Common Railroad Entrances into Chicago. 

A conference of the railroad officials representing 
roads centering in this city, together with the Railroad 
Committee .of the Common Council, was held in this 
city on Friday last, for the purpose of determining upon 
some plan by which new railroad companies desirous of 








Secretary and Treasurer. The company’s engineer is 
Mr. P. Barnes, who entered their service a few months ago, 
after a journey of some months in England, where he | 
had exceptional facilities for studying iron and steel 
works. The oftice of the company is at No. 376 Wabash 
avenue. It has just declared a five per cent. semi-annual | 
dividend upon the stock. 

A New Mississippi River Bridge. 

Articles of incorporation have been filed at Springfield 
for the organization of the Mississippi Union Bridge | 
Company. It is proposed by the company to construct | 
arailroad and wagon bridge across the Mississippi at | 
Clinton, near the Northwestern Railroad Company’s | 
bridge. The incorporators met last week and selected a 
Board of Directors consisting of the following-named | 
gentlemen: C. H. Toll, Milo Smith, W. F. Coan, J. M. | 
Walker, F, E, Hinckley, J. R. Graves and S, J. Kirk | 





entering the city may-do so without the delay, inconveni- 


|ence and cost of purchasing the right of way into the 


city, a thing which, as matters have heretofore stood, has 
been equivalent to the prohibition of new roads. The 
city is now desirous of welcoming all new roads, from 
whatever direction they may come, and the municipal 
authorities are disposed to remove all obstacles to the 
establishment of new railroad connections with the out- 
side world. 

It is said that there are 15 new roads desirous of enter- 
ing this city. To accommodate these, it is proposed by 
the committee to open at least two railroad thorough- 
fares, open for all new roads, upon the payment of a fair 
share of the cost of opening such thoroughfares. The 
ideas of the committee are, that one roadway, about a 
block in width, shall be opened along the east side of the 
North Branch to accommodate roads entering the city 
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from the north and northwest. They propose also to es- 
tablish another thoroughfare somewhere south of Twelfth 
street, for western and southwestern roads, and perhaps 
for eastern roads, although there is some talk of making 
another roadway along the east side of the South Branch 
of the river to accommodate these roads. 

The result of the preliminary conference is that another 
is to be held on the 19th inst., after which the commit- 
tee will reporta plan to the council. This plan will be 
substantially that the city will abandon or vacate a street 
on one of the proposed thoroughfares, and then will 
either condemn or cause tc be condemned the property 
on either side for half a block in width, which will make 
a roadway of about 400 feet in width. The cost of open- 
ing the thoroughfare is to be paid to the city jointly by 
all the railroad companies that may use the thorougbfare. 
When three companies, for instance, have jointly paid for 
the right of way, a fourth company shall be admitted, 
upon its paying one-fourth of the whole cost of right of 
way, Which is to be divided back among the original rail- 
road owners of the way. 

The committee seem to be in earnest about the matter, 
and it is quite probable that something will shortly be 
done which will enable any new company to enter 
Chicago with small cost for the right of way. 

Among the prominent companies now asking for the 
right of way are the Baltimore & Ohio, Atlantic & 
Pacific, Chicago & Lasalle, Chicago & Evanston, and 
Chicago, Danville & Vincennes. 





General QMRailroad Mews. 


ELECTIONS AND APPOINTMENTS. 





—At the late annual election of the Little Rock & Fort 
Smith Railroad Company the following gentlemen were 
chosen officers: Charles G. Scott, President; A. McDon- 
ald, Vice-President; Gordon Peay, Secretary and Local 
Treasurer ; J. H. Harvey, Chief Engineer; Asa Hodges, 
Superintendent; and C. G. Scott, Henry Page and A. 
McDonald, Executive Commitiee; A. H. Garland, At- 
torney. A resolution was passed declaring Fishbert’s 
contract null and void, and authorizing the Executive 
Committee to assess damuges for delay in construction 
and make a new contract tor the completion of the road. 


—At the annual general meeting of the British Institu- 
tion of Civil Engineers, held December 19, Thomas 
Hawksley was chosen President; Joseph Cubitt, Thomas 
Elliott Harrison, George Willoughby Hemans and 
Gecrge Robert Stephenson, Vice Presidents; James 
Abernethy, Sir William George Armstrong, C. B., Wm. 
Henry Barlow, John Frederic Bateman, Joseph William 
Bazalgette, C. B., Nathaniel Bearsmore, Frederick 
Joseph Bromwell, George Barclay Bruce, James Brun- 
lees, Charles William Siemens, Sir Joseph Whitworth, 
Bart., and Edward Woods, members; Isaac Lowthian 
Bell, Henry Bessemer and William Cawkwell, asso- 
ciates. 

—At the annual meeting of the stockholders of the 
Vicksburg & Brunswick Railroad Company, held in 
Eufaula, Ala., December 13, four-fifths of the stock being 
represented, the following named gentlemen were elected 
directors for the ensuing year: E. S. Shorter, W. A. 
Bray, L. F. Johnson, H. D. Clayton, W. Clark, B. Mor- 
ris, A. C. Russell, B. B. McKenzie, John Gill Shorter, 
Thomas Cargile and W. H. Crenshaw; and at a meeting 
of the directors held subsequently Hon. Eli 8. Shorter 
was re-elected President, and J. M. Macon, Secretary and 
Treasurer. 


—At an election held at the banking house of Wallace 
Cumming & Co., in Savannah, January 1, the following 
gentlemen were elected as directors of the Augusta & 
Savannah Railroad Company for the ensuing year, viz.: A. 
R. Lawton, William Duncan, R. A. Allen, John Davison, 
Wallace Cumming, George S. Owens and John L. Hardee. 
At a subsequent meeting of the Board, Wallace Cumming 
was elected President. 

—On the 10th instant, the stockholders of the Little 
Schuylkill Navigation & Coul Company beld their annual 
meeting at their office, No. 410 Walnut street, Philadel- 
phia. The following named gentlemen were elected 
officers for the ensuing year: President, John F. Blandy; 
Managers, A. E. Borie, A. J. Derbyshire, 8. J. Reeves, 
D. R. Bennett, J. H. Trotter, 8. F. Ashton; Treasurer 
and Secretary, Joseph Lapsley Wilson. 

—At the annualelection of officers of the Chicago City 
Railway Company, held January 11, the following were 
chosen for the ensuing yeur : President, M. D. Hennessy; 
Vice-President, Daniel A. Jones ; Treasurer, J. F. Juhn- 
son; Superintendent, R. T. Crain. Tue Directors are 
Albert Crosby, 8. B. Cobb, Daniel A. Jones, Samuel W. 
Allerton, J. P. Brooks, Samuel Johnston and M. D. Hen- 
nessy. 

—Ashbel Welsh, Esq., late President of the United 
Companies of New Jersey, has been officially notitied of 
his appointment as Engineer-in-Chiet of lines ot the 
united companies, and has specially given to him in 
charge the costly improvements contemplated at Har- 
simus Cove. 

—At annual meetings of stockholders held in Phila- 
delphia, January 8, the following directo:s were chosen : 

Philadelphia & Darby.—President, 8. Gross Fry; Vice 
President, Charles Thompson; Directors, 8. Gross Fry, 
J. P. McFadden, Charles Thompson, C. Colket, C. D. 
Norton and A. L. Bonnafon. 

Mifflin & Centre County.—President, J. Edgar Thom- 
son; Directors, J. Edgar Thomson, Joseph B. Myers, 
Josiah Bacon, Edmund Smith, Wistar Morris, John M. 
Kennedy, H. J. Lombaert, J. B. Roberts; Jas. H. Mann, 
Lewistown; Samuel McClay, Milroy; George W. Elder, 
Lewistown; Thomas A. Scoit and Samuel T. Bodine. 

Western Pennsylvania.—President, J. Edgar Thomson; 
Secretary and Treasurer, Joseph Lesley; Directors, J. 
Edgar Thomson, Samuel T. Bodine, Wistar Morris, Ed- 
mound Smith and H. J. Lombuert. 

Chester Valiey,—President, John F. Gilpin; Directors, 
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Franklin B. Gowen, Coffin Colket, Charles E. Smith, H. 
P. McKean, R. B. Cabeen, A. E. Borie and William H. 
Holstein. 

Chestnut Hill.—President, C. Colket; Secretary and 
Treasurer, H. C. Colket; Directors, Joseph Patterson, 
W. L. Shiffer, H. M. Phillips, William Miller, F. B. 
Gowen, E. H. Weil, H. K. Smith, W. W. Colket, 
A. E. Dougherty, W. 8S. Wilson, A. B. Eckel and 
Charles H. Gross. 

Phi.adelphia Commercial Wharf & Railroad Company.— 
President, Titus 8. Emery; Directors, Titus 8. Emery, 
George Sturges, H. N. Guernsey, M.D., H. H. Shilling- 
ford, George P. Fitts, Horace P. Wilbur, Frank B. 
— H. Ryland Warriner and Henry T. Shilling- 
ford. 

Philadelphia & Montgomery.—President, H. G. Sickel ; 
Directors, Alfred Biaker, Isaac Eyre, Robert F. Jobn- 
ston, B. J. Smith, Isaac H. Hilborn and Charles 
Williard. 

Columbia & Port Deposit—President, J. Edgar Thom- 
son; Secretary and Treasurer, Joseph Lesley ; Directors, 
J. Edgar Thomson, Jvusiah Bacon, Cameron, 
Philip Gossler, Maris Hoopes, William J. Howard, C. 
S$. Kauffman, H. J. Lombaert, Wistar. Morris, 
Joseph B. Myers, Thomas A. Scott, Edmund Smith and 
Jacob Tome. 

Port Kennedy, Allentown & Hast Mahanoy.—President, 
Franklin B. Gowen; Managers, H. Pratt McKean, A. 
E. Borie, R. B. Cabeen, J. B. Lippincott, John Ash- 
hurst and Chas. E. Smith. 

Bedford & Bridgeport.—President, John Cessna; Di- 
rectors, John Alsip, George W. Anderson, Josiah Bacon, 
John G. Hartley, Jacob P. Jones, John M. Kennedy, 
John W. Lingenfelter, Isaac Mengel, George B. Roberts, 
E. Y. Townsend, L. Wattson, George R. Wood; 
Secretary, M. A. Points; Treasurer, John 8. Bowers. 


—The newly-organized Verona, Cassville & State Line 
Railroad Company of Missouri has chosen the following 
directors: R. H. Green, G. A. Purdy, J. M. Crammer, 
N. 8. Claridy, J. M. Gregory, T. W. Ham, J. W. Han- 
sard, Verona; Chus. 8. Bryan, John H. Moore, W.S. 
McConnell, Jos. Cravens, J. P. Waldon and John Ray, 
of Cassville. 

—The stockholders of the Chicago, Pekin & South- 
western Railroad Company held its annual meeting for 
the election of direciors at Streator, Ill., on the 9th of 
January, 1872. The newly-elected board consists of 
James L. Stark, F. E. Hinckley and P. B. Shumway, of 
Chicago; David Strawn, of Ottawa; Samuel Plumb, Jay 
Baker, A. E. Tyler and F. Plumb, of Streator; Cragie 
Sharp, of Minonk; W. A. Rossand J. W. Dougherty, of 
Washington; B. H. Harris, of Groveland, and W. W. 
Sellers, of Pekin. The board organized by electing F. 
E. Hinckley, President; James L. Stark, Vice-President; 
Samuel Plumb, Treasurer, and F. Plumb, Secretary. 
The Executive Committee consists of the President, 
Vice-President and Secretary. C. W. Allendorph was 
appointed Chief Engineer. 

—At a recent meeting of the Piedmont & Potomac 
Railroad Company (which designs the construction of a 
railroad from Washington westward to Aldie, about half- 
way between the Washington & Ohio and the Manassas 
Gap roads, and thence southwestward to Luvray) the fol- 
lowing directors were elected itor the ensuing year: 
Charles H. Sherrill, of Washington, D. C.; Aaron L. 
Reid, of New York, Effington B. Sutton, New York; 
Richard 8. Cox, of Virginia; James A. Magruder, of 
Georgetown, D. C.; and Eugene Kelly, of New York. 
Charies H. Sherrill was chosen President. 

—Col. William B. Gaw has been appointed Chief En- 
gineer of Docks ef the Northern Pacific, in charge of the 
works at Duluth. George F. Bailey is Assistant Chief 
Engineer, and C. G. Franklin, George Nelson and Ed- 
ward H. Foster are assistant engineers, 

—At the recent election of the Terre Haute & Indianap- 
olis Railroad Company (which operates the line from In- 
dianapolis via Vandalia to St. Louis) President W. R. 
McKeen was re-elected; W. H. Buckingham, of St. 
Louis, late of Terre Haute, was chosen Secretary, in 
place of R. A. Morris, resigned; J. H. Hager, Jate Pay- 
master, was chosen Treasurer, in place ot M. W. 
Williams, resigned; and M.S. Durham was chosen Au- 
ditor, in place of R. A. Morris, who was Auditor as well 
us Secretury. 

—The North Missouri Railroad Company, reorganized 
asthe “St. Louis, Kansas City & Northern Railroad Vom- 
pany,” has chosen the fullowing new board of directors: 
T. B. Blackstone, Chicago (President of the Chicago & 
Alton Company); John J. Mitchell (Director of the 
Chicage & Alton), Alton, lil; Thomas A. Scvtt, Presi- 
dent, and J. N. McCullough, General Manager, of the 
“Pennsylvania Company”; Robert E. Carr, President, 
and Adolphus Meier, Vice-President of the Kansas Paci- 
fic; Solon Humphrey and John A. Jamison, New York; 
James H. Britton, James B. Eads and William M. 
McPherson (directors of the recent North Missouri board), 
of St. Louis. This indicates that the road will be managed 
harmoniously with the Pennsylvania on the east, the 
Kansas Pacific on the west, and the Chicago & Alton on 
the northeast, with which, indeed, its connections are 
naturally intrmate. T. B. Blackstone, President of the 
Chicago & Alton Company, and an accomplished railroad 
officer, thoroughly skuled in the operation of railroads, 
is the new President; James F. How was chosen Secre- 
tary; and Jacob N. McCullough, Robert E. Carr, W. M. 
McPherson and J. J. Mitcnell, Executive Committee. 

—O.H.P. Archer, for some years a director of the 
Erie Railway Company, has been vhosen Vice-President 
of that compauy in place of James Fisk, Jr., deceased. 
The office of Comptroller, held by Mr. Fisk, has been 
abolished, and an Auditing Committee, composed of 
Henry Thompson, Horatio N. Otis and John Hilton, 
takes its place. 

—The following were chosen directors of the Pana, 
Carlinville, Carrollton & Clarksville Railroad Compan 
at the annual electiun in Alton, Ili., December: 28; W. E 
Hayward, G. P. Lawrence, Pana; C. W. Weer, Carlin- 
ville; John H. Rives, Fayette; Jacob Bowman, David 





Wright, George Wright, John I. Thomas, L. 8. Eldred, 
Robert Pierson, H. L. Clay, Carrollton; John O. Roberts, 
Clarksville. The following officers were chosen: Jacob 
Bowman, President; L. 8. Eldred, Vice President; H. L. 
Clay, Secretary; Robert Pierson, Treasurer; Hon. A. G. 


Thomas, Executive Committee. 


—The old board of the Boston, Lowell Company was 
re-clected at the unnual meeting on the 9th: ‘These are 


and Henry W. Codman, Bostun; 
Lowell. 


Hocum Hvsford, 


Indiana Railroad Company, held at Hilisdale, Mich., 
January 9, the tollowing directors were elected for the 
ensuing year: C. H. Buhl, J. F. Joy and John Owen, ot 
Detroit; William Waldron and E. L. Koon, of Hills- 
dale ; D. L. Kirk, ot Ypsilanti; E. Smith, of Boston; J. 
D. Corey, ot Manchester; Benj. Fisher and W. H. D. 
Davenpuit. 


OLD AND NEW ROADS. 





Louisville, New Albany & St. Louis. 

A correspondent writes as follows of this line: 

‘This road, running in a direct line from New Albany 
to St. Louis, is rapidly nearing completion. From New 
Albany to Princeton it is located through a broken and 
hilly country. At Princeton it connects with the Evans- 
ville & Crawfordsville road, and is now in operation to 
Mt. Carmel, Ill. At this place it will cross tue Wabash 


feet. 


proving the old maxim, that ‘ knowledge 1s power.’ Col. 
John C. Prescott and Austin C. Dewey, of this firm, are 
veteran railroad constructors and self-made men. They 
have both been well and favorably known for the past 
twenty years, and by their energy, industry and long ex- 
perience, have made a reputation for their firm not ex- 
celled by any in the same line of business. 


fine and well-settled agricultural country, intersecting 
the main lines of railroads in Southern Illinois. It will 
open up a portica of ‘Egypt’ never before in railroad 
communication with any of the lines oe to commer- 
cial centers. ‘The iron is now being laid in Illinois.” 


Memphis & Charleston. 

The proposition to lease this important Southern rail- 
road was made by the ‘‘ Southern Railway Security Com- 
pany,” which offers to lease the property for 99 years and 
guarantee dividends at the rate of 3 per cent. for five 
years, and 6 per cent. thereafter. 


“Southern Railway Security Company.” 

This is the title of a corporation whose headquarters 
are in Pittsburgh, which is going about the South seek- 
ing what (in the way of railroads) it may devour, acting 
apparently for the Pennsylvania Railroad Company in 
tuat section as the ‘‘ Pennsylvania Company” does in the 
West. George W. Cass, President of the Pittsburgh, 
Fort Wayne & Chicago Railroad Company, is President, 
and Thomas A. Scott one of the directors and munagers. 


Southwestern Oonstruction Company. 

A company, with this name, has been organized in 
Kansas City, for the general purpose of undertaking con- 
tracts for the construction of railroads and other public 
works. The authorized capital is $2,000,000. William 
H. Russell is President, Howard M. Holden Treasurer, 
John W. Polk Secretary, and P. H. Thomsun engineer. 


St. Louis & Iron Mountain. 
The earnings for December were : 


ree. $169,607 1870........ $119,073 Increase........ $50,534 
And for the year : 
1871.......$1,545,768 1870 ...... $1,347,538 Increase....... $298,230 


This is an increase of 41 per cent. for the month and 
22 per cent. for the year. Excluding the portion of the 
road constructed during the past season, which has bard- 
ly commenced to do business yet, these earnings are at 
the rate of $7,950 per mile. 


Union Pacific. 
The General Superintendent reports by telegraph that 

the December traffic was $535,000, subject to extra ex- 

penses ($45,000 in amount) for clearing the track in De- 

cember and providing against obstructions in January. 

The receipts were : 

Groas for December ......00.-0005 crccccccccccccccscccecces 


$535,000 
Expenses and extra expenses 5 


Sat deine einibdhdes aoc ep, anc) 
Net earnings of month......... .-.. ss. seeeeeceeees $185,000 

There has been complaint that there was not sufficient 
effort made by the company to keep its road open during 
the storm which recently obstructed the line for a period 
of two weeks, but as the loss was much greater tu the 
company than to any (probably all) of its patrons, and it 
is well officered ant has given proof heretofore of ef- 
ficient management, this is not easy to believe ; though 
it is unquestionable that-a road with no more trains and 
no larger staff of employees than-the traffic of this line 
requires is much more eus.ly obstructed by snow than a 
line which has a train every hour or two to clear away 
the snow, and consequently a very large staff which can 
be mustered on occasion to remove apy extraordinary 
obstacle. 

This company has an officer called General Town-Lot 
Agent, Mr. J. va Eddy, who reports the number, kind, 
cost and location of buildings within an area of two miles 
at each station on the Union Pacific during the year 1871. 
According to this report, at the 34 stations reported the.e 
were Constructed atotal of 1,273 buildings, at an aggr - 
gate cost of $1,798,810. More than one third of these 
were in the single town of Fremont (47 miles from O:na- 
ha), which is credited with 456. Laramie has 73; Co- 
rinne, 70; Lone Trev, 67; Columbus, 60; Evanston, 57 
and Gibbon, 50. Of tue whole number of buildings, 847 
were dwellings, 19 hotels, 17 school-houses, 29 churches, 








40 offices, 7 banks, 2 public halls, 4 court-honses, 8 jails, 


Burr, Attorney; officers of the company and John L. | 


29 


~?t 


42 storehouses, 114 stores, 10 livery stables, 7 breweries, 
48 saloons, 2 mills, 14 shops, 9 railroad structures, 21 
tenement-houses, 2 eating-houses, 2 ice-houses and 22 
miscellaneous. 
European & North American Land Olaims. 
In nis recent message the Governor of Maine says : 
“The report of the Land Agent calls atteation to the 
claim of the European & North American Railway 





River by a bridge 1,320 feet long, having a draw of 230 | 
Prescott, Dewey & Co., the contractors, have in a} 
marvelously short time accomplished a great deal of work, | 


“ West of Mt. Carmel this road is located through a | 


Company to certain. lands set apart for settling purposes 


F. Bb. Crownunshield, J. G. Abbott, William Minot, Jr., | and the timber thereon. 


‘The report states that ‘by the act of 1864, chap. 
401, to provide means for the defense of the northeastern 


—Atthe annual meeting of the Detroit, Hillsdale & | frontier by aiding the construction of the European & 


| North American Railway, upon certain conditions it was 
| made lawtul for the Governor, State Treasurer and Land 
| Agent to transfer to said company all the public lands 


lying on the waters of the Penobscot and 
|St. John River for the uses and purposes 
|set forth in the act, provided, however, that 


there shall be excepted from said conveyances and 
from the operations of this act all lands set apart and 
| designated tor settlement under existing laws.’ By a 
| subsequent act of 1868, chap. 604, the preliminary condi- 
| tions of the first act above ciied were repvaled, and the 
Governor of the State was thereby authorized and em- 
| powered to transfer and convey to the European & 
| North American Railroad Company all the timber and 
| lands belonging to the State situated upon the waters of 
the Penobscot and St. John River, to be u-ed by the 
| company to aid in the construction of its line of raiiway, 
| as contemplated and provided for in the for going act, 
| Subject to all reservauious contained in the ovligations 
imposed by said uct. 

‘** Under the authority of this act the Governor made a 
| deed to the corporation on the 13th day of May, 1868, 
the effect of which depends upon the construction of the 
act authorizing it. Under and by force of these several 
acts, resolves and deed, the railway company now make 
claim to all the timber on all the lands belonging to the 
State at the time, situated on the Penobscot and St. John 
waters, including those set apart as aforesaid for settle- 
ment, and also claim that as to most, if not all the lands 
su set apart, certain irregularities or deficiencies exist in 
the proceedings, whereby the exception of “ ali lands set 
apart and designated for settlement under existing laws,” 
is rendered unavailing, and that, therefore, the grant 
conveyed to the company all the settling lands nut al- 
ready conveyed to settlers. 

‘** in pursuance of this claim the company have put in 
a defense, and therefore resist the proceedings com- 
‘menced under Resolves of 1870, chap. 168, for the por- 
tion of townships No. 17 and 18, range 7, being Fort 
| Kent and Walligrass townships, which proceedings have 
| for this cause been arrested; and have also granted per- 
| mits to cut timber on townships No. 11 range 3, No, 18 
| range 3 and No. 8 range 5, west from the east line of the 
Stute, all of which townships are among the number set 
apart as aloresaid for settlement. The parties permitted 
on townships No. 11 range 3 and No. 8 range 5, havio 
|commenced operations under their permits, the Lan 
| Agent at once laid the matter before the Governor and 
| Council, and notice has been given to the parties tat 
| oe will be regarded as trespassers and treated accord- 
ingly if they persist in their upcrations, as it is understood 
| they are doing. 
| ‘* Legal proceedings will immediately be taken to pro- 
| tect the rights of the State in these lands and the timber 
thereon.” 


The Governor of Maine on Railroads. 

In his recent message, Hon. Sidney Perham, Governor 
of Maine, has the following paragraph: 

* Commendable progress has been made during the past 
year in the extension of our railroads, with a fair pros- 
| pect that this work, so essential to the development of 
| our resources, will continue to go forward. Several new 

roads are being projected, including ‘one greatly needed 
connecting the counties of Hancock and Washington 
with Bangor. The new roads extending west from Port- 
land will,at no distant day, give us more direct and 
cheaper transportation to and from the grain growing 
States ot the West. The openiog of the European & 
North American Railway makes «a connection with Si, 
John, soon to be extended to Halifax. This wil uniie 
the people of this State and the Provinces in closer social 
and business relations, and cannot fail to benefit both. 
This road touches the southern portion of Aroostook 
County, and I trust the extension of « railroad into the 
heart of the county will be accomplished in a few years. 
The rich lands of tuis county only wait for railroad com- 
munication to secure their settlement by an industrious 
population and yield a large inccme to the owners and 
| become a source of wealth to the State 

| “QOur neighbors in New Brunswick, with a zeal ana 
| forecast worthy of great praise, are preparing to construct 
}#% railroad that will pass for a long distance near the 
easterly and northerly lines of Aroostook County, with 
the view of gathering the rich surplus products of all the 
northern part of the county, and transporting them to St. 
John. And this they will do unless our peuple bestir 
themselves and give that section of the State an outht 
this way. 

‘** The Railroad Commissioners make some import int 
suggestions relating to the management of rail aus. 
Their suggestion in regard to the manner in which they 
receive their compeusation is especially entitled to con- 
sideration. Tere are, it appears to me, serious objec- 
tions in making a public officer dependeut fur compeusa- 
tion upon a corporation, of which a proper discharge ot 
his duties requires that he should be entirely inde- 
pendent.” 

Savannah, Skidaway & Seaboard. 

This railroad, which is a city and suburban line ex- 
tending from Savannah southeastward to points on the 
sea coast, has been leased to William McRae & Co., who 
commenced operating it on the 1st inst. 


Chicago, Pekin & Southwestern, 


The laying of the track ou the southern portion of this 
line, from Pekin northeast to Groveland, about six miles, 














was completed on the 80th of December, Col. R. Plumy 
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the chief contractor, reports that everything jor the early 
and successful completion of the line has been provided 
for. Track-laying is steadily progressing from the south- 
ern terminus at Peki., northwards towards Washington. 


Savannah & Memphis. 

Mr. Thomas R. Sharp, the Superintendent, writes us 
that this road is now in operation to Slaughter’s Station, 
Ala., 25 miles northwest of its terminus at Opelika, on 
the Montgomery & West Point road. It is to be opened 
to Dadeville, 30 miles from Opelika, in March ; to the 
Tallapoosa River, 40 miles, in May, and to Youngsville, 
55 miles, by November. 

The Hoosac Tunnel. 

Concerning this work and the railroad which will pass 
through it, Governor Washburn speaks as follows in his 
recent message to the Massachusetts General Court : 


“The Hoosac Tunnel enterprise has been prosecuted 
diligently during the past year, and the work is now pro- 
gressing to reasonable satisfaction. Although up to this 
date the Messrs. Shanly have not made their full advance 
for which the contract with them stipulates, it is believed 
their facilities are such that they will be able tofinish the 
tunnel by March, 1874, the limit of time specified in the 
contract for its completion. When they assumed man- 
agement 9,341 feet had been opened ; to the first of last 
month they had advanced the work by 7,737 feet, and 
there then remained 7,953 to complete the undertaking. 
But as they have completed the central shaft and are 
now working from four instead of two faces, we have 
every warrant for expecting much more rapid: progress in 
the future than has been made hitherto. The net expen- 
diture by the State for the tunnel and the Troy & Green- 
field Railroad up to December 31, 1871, exclusive of the 
interest account, was $6,335,382.30. It is highly gratify- 
ing to those who from the first have been earnest advo- 
cates of this great enterprise to know that its ultimate 
and speedy completion is beyond doubt or dispute. It 
can no longer be looked upon as a financial blunder nec- 
cessarily biinging lurge loss to the Commonwealth. It 
may to-day be considered a grand success—wnhether 
viewed as a triumph of untiring energy and masterly en- 
gineering proficiency, or as the opening of a great thor- 
oughfare by the shortest route to the magnificent granary 
of the West and Northwest. 

‘*“What is to be done with this railway when it is com- 
pleted—whether it shall be sold outright if a satisfactory 
price is offered, leased to some other road or roads for a 
term of years, or retained and operated by the State, are 
questions of much importance to our people. The exe- 
cution of the vast project has cost so much of time and 
thought and money and _ patience, that we cannot easily 
be over-zealous in regard to its future, nor can we afford 
to lose any of the benefits legitimately to be derived 
therefrom. That the State i'self can manage a railroad 
more economically, or so as to serve the public better, 
than private corporations, is contrary to all our expe- 
rience. As long as political parties contend for mastery, 
and the spoils are claimed by the victors, we must refrain 
from committing the management of our railways to the 
Commonwealth, and leave it to associations of persons 
who are held responsible to the State for the faithful dis- 
charge of their trusts. But whether this Troy & Green- 
field road be sold or leased, the State should never en- 
tirely relinquish control of the same. The enterprise 
was undertaken as a means to gain Cueaper and quicker 
communication with the West. We must see that this 
end is realized, not only by our chiet city and that por- 
tion of the State contiguous to the line of the road, but 
also by those sections more directly tributary to other 
roads intersecting this great thoroughfare. If by legis- 
lation. we can afford equal opportunities to each of these 
intersecting lines, they in turn will distribute the same 
to the people of their respective neighborhoods. Thus, 
and thus only, by giving and maintaining equality of 
right and privilege to all connecting roads, can the State 
at lurge derive the benefit it shuuld from the completion 
of the tunnel.” 


Rome & Olinton. 

Trains commenced running regularly on this new rail- 
road on the 15th inst. It is leased and operated by the 
New York & Oswego Midland. It is 18 miles long. 
Utica, Clinton & Binghamton. 

This road, formerly extending from Utica southwest 
to Clinton and Whitestown, 18 miles, and operated by 
horse power, was transferred on the 13th inst. to the New 
York & Oswego Midland, having been extended 15 miles 
to a junction with that road at Smith’s Valley. 
Cincinnati Southern. 

The lower house of the Kentucky Legislature has 
passed a bill for a charter to this company by a vote of 
59 to 388. The chief struggle will be in the Senate, but 
it is reported that there is a good prospect that it will pass 
it. 

St. Louis & Keokuk. 

The North Missouri Construction Company is the 
name of the organization which has taken the contract 
for constructing this road. Maj. 8. Dwight Eaton is en- 


gaged as engmeer and superintendent of construction, | 


and it intends to complete the road from Hannibal down 
the west bank of the Mississippi through London, Louis- 
iana and Clarksville, and across to the St. Louis, Kansas 
& North: rn (late North Missouri) road at Dardennes, by 
the close of the year. 


St. Louis, Alton & Terre Haute. 

Ata regular meeting of the holders of the preferred 
stock of the St. Louis, Alton & Terre Haute Railroad 
Company, held last week, resolutions were passed recom- 
mending the directors to settle the arrears of 1869, 1870 
and 1871 by declaring a dividend of 21 per cent. in pre- 
ferred stock at par for the three years, unless the re- 
sources of the company at the present time will admit of 
the payment of the last year’s dividend of 7 per cent. in 
cash. This proposition must be sanctioned by the bond- 
holders, according to the terms of the mortgage agree- 


— and‘a meeting for that purpose was held on the 
bh. 


Lake Shore & Michigan Southern. 


It is reported that the net earnings of this road for the 


cent. on all the capital stock, after paying all expense 
ind interest. The dividends were at the rate of 8 per 
cent. 


New York Central & Hudson River. 

The report to the State Engineer for year ending Sep- 
tember 30,1871, shows the gross receipts to have been 
$22,201,521; the operating expenses, $13,991,110 (65 per 
cent.); the net earnings, $8,210,411. The 8 per cent. 
dividends on stock amounted to $7,258,741, and the in- 
terest on bonded debt to $721,308, leaving a surplus of 


ings of the Erie. 
Juring the year $451,088 of the old bonded debt of the 
New York Central was extinguished by the sinking fund 


by an issue of new bonds by the consolidated company. 


213,719; and the capital stock and scrip, $89,428,330. 
Compared with the previous eyes the earnings show a 

decrease of $161,798—about } of 1 per cent.—and the ex- 

penses a decrease of $76,869. The earnings are at the 

rate of $26,367 per mile, including branches. 

Milwaukee & St. Paul. 


The new railroad from. Milwaukee to Chicago, which 


is built in Wisconsin under the charter of the ‘“ Wiscon- 
sin Union’? Company, and in Illinois under that of the 
“ Northern Railway of Lllinois.”” Grading 1s completed 
for about 14 miles from Milwaukee southward, and it is 
announced that the entire line is to be completed by the 
end of the current year. 


Atlanta & Richmond Air Line. 

A correspondent writes from Greenville, 8. C., that the 
grading for this road is nearly completed between that 
place and Charlotte, N. C., its northeastern terminus. 


Burlington & Missouri River. 

A branch of this road from Chariton (130 miles west, of 
Burlington) southwest to Garden Grove, 22 miles, was to 
be completed on the 3d inst., and opened for business 
on the 8th. 


Atchison & Nebraska. 

lt is proposed to construct a branch of this road from 
Rulo northward along the Missouri River. The tate of 
the scheme depends upon the disposition of the river 
towns to aid it. 

Missouri, Kansas & Texas, 

The contract for tue northern extension of this rail- 
road, from Sedalia through Bvuonville to Moberly, Mo., 
which will be made unuer the charter of the Tebo & 
Neosho Company, was let on the 28th ult. The section 
between Scdalia and Boonville was let to L. E. Post & 
Co., and that from Buonville to Moberiy to Rymer & 
Eliiott. The turmer is to be ready for the iron within 
four months. 

The construction of the line to Moberly, together with 
the tact that the Missouri, Kansas & Texas is not repre- 
sented in the reorganized North Missouri, indicates that 
the combination made lust summer and apparently fully 
agreed upon, by which the Chicago & Alton was to 
become the Chicago outlet and the North Missouri (now 
St. Louis, Kansas City & Northern) the St. Lous outlet 
of this road, has been broken up or has failed of comple- 
tion. 


Hannibal & St. Joseph. 

lt 1s reported that this company will endeavor, with 
the help ot the country interested, to construct a branch 
from Monroe, which is 30 miles from Hannibal, south- 


into St. Louis. This would be a line nearly parallel with 
the Mississippi and about 20 miles irom it. It would 
rive the Hannibal & St. Joseph a very direct line to St. 
J seph, but not to Kansas City. The general offices of 
the company, recently in Bostun, have ween removed to 
New York, and are there established at No. 78 Broadway. 


Griffin, Monticello & Madison. 


eastward, is graded and work is continued. The primary 
design, Which was to make ita narrow-gauge road, has 


mon in the South. 


Railroad Aid in Missouri. 

A bill has been introduced into the lower house of the 
Missouii Legislature which provides for an issue of 
$10,000 per mile in State bonds for every mile of railroad 
constiucted in the State, which is to receive 2 per cent. 
of the gross earnings to pay the interest and create a 
sinking fund for the payment of the bonds. 
but one railroad in the State whose gross receipts are as 
much as $10,000 per mile, it will not be strange if the 
sinking funds do not grow very fast after paymcnt ot in- 
terest. But such a law would be an excellent thing for 
contractors. 


| Memphis, Carthage & Northwestern. 


Mr. J. B. Polley, Chief Engineer, writes to us that this 
company on the 10th inst. had just finished giading 27 
miles, between Pierce City, on the Atlantic & Pacific 
| road, and Carthage, passing through a rather rough 
| country, all in a short time over 60 days. He adds that 
track-laying was to commence on the 15th inst., and 
that an additional 50 miles, extending west, will be let 
as soon as the location can be made in the coming 
spring. 

Northern Pacific. 

A correspondent of the St. Paul Press speaks as follows 
of the new docks at Duluth, the construction of which 
| this company has recently commenced : 

“ These huge structures are to be of really gigantic 
proportion, with three immense warehouses, where 
eighteen vessels can load or unload at the sametime. The 

| eugineers report a depth of sixteen or eighteen feet, ip- 





year 1871 will show net earnings equivalent.to 9% per | 


$230,362—a little more than double the entire net earn- | 


and $2,000,000 of Hudson River bonds were extinguished | 


The total bonded debt at the close of the year was $15,- | 


this company is constructing purallel with and a very | 
short distance from the Chicago & Northwestern’s line, | 


east to St. Louis, thus giving it un independent entrance | 


Of this new Georgia railroad ten miles, from Griffin | 


been abandoned, and it will have the five-feet gauge cum- | 


As there is | 


cluding more or less soft material at the bottom that can 
be easily dredged out or run through the canal into Lake 
Superior, whither the current seems to tend.” 

The company bas given a contract for the construction 
of several hundred cars to Schénberger & Bryant, of the 
Duluth Iron Works, who hope to ‘complete 100 during 
the winter. 

It is reported that there is trouble between the railroad 
company and the Northwestern Construction Company, 
which had the contract for constructing the line across 
Minnesota. It is also reported that ‘‘an unusually inter- 
esting development is likely to be made public in refer- 
ence to sharp practice in forming a new construction 
company and in getting the Dakota contract.” 


Omaha & Southwestern. 

An extension of this road from Beatrice westward up 
the Republican Valley is designed, and surveys have 
been made for it for more than a hundred miles. 


| Chesapeake & Ohio Railroad. 
The Richmond Whig says: “The residents on the 
| Peninsula are exercising themselves very much over the 
subject of a railroad terminus of the Chesapeake & Obio 
Railroad. The residents of Newport News favor their 
a as a grand objective point, and the residents of 
Yorktown favor their locality. We can now state au- 
thoritatively that the people at these points are talking 
of a thing somewhat chimerical, as the managers of the 
road do not propose to extend their road to either of 
these points or down the Peninsula until certain contin- 
| gencies now remote shall demand it. One of these is 
the re-establishment of the Rio coffee trade, which prior 
to the war was very extensive in this city. In exchange 
for the coffee the vessels would return with cargoes of 
Virginia flour, which is considered superior to all others 
for shipment to the tropics. Until this coffee and flour 
trade shall be re-established, the Chesapeake & Ohio 
Company will not establish a road on the Peninsula. It 
was also thought that the immense coal trade which 
will be developed on the opening of the road to the Ohio 
River would necessitate the establishment of the depot 
at Newport News and Yorktown. This matter has been 
fully discussed by the Board of Directors, and thev have 
concluded that the improvements in the James River, 
when they shall have been completed, will give a uni- 
form depth of fifteen feet; and with a probable reduc- 
tion of the price of tonnage of vessels from Richmond 
to Newport News from twenty cents, as at present, to 
fifieen cents per ton, the tariff would be so much 
cheaper by the river than the company could afford to 
do it by rail as to preclude the idea of a railroad depot 
to the points last named.” 
Maine Railroad Projects. 

An Eastern exchange says : 

“The Maine Legislature is now in session and the proba- 
bility is that a large proportion of its time will be occu- 
pied with the consideration of railroad questions. Among 





| the numerous projects that will be brought up for action 


the following are the most important: The Maine Central 
| will ask the Legislature to legalize its consolidation and 
| end all litigation. The same corporation desires to ex- 
tend the Dexter Branch to Brownville, in Piscataquis 
County, passing through nearly the same towns as the 
Bangor & Piscataquis road, which latter rosd also asks 
for a branch to Brownville ; also for an extension ot the 
Farmington Branch to Phillips. The Portland, Saco & 
Portsmouth Company wishes to build a new line between 
Kittery and Biddeford nearer to the coast and to the vil- 
lages than the present track. The Boston & Maine asks 
for a connection with any road having a terminus in 
Portland ; and is supposed to be intending to ask for an 
extension of its road to Bath, so as to secure a through 
route by the seashore to Bangor. Meanwhile the Eastern 
shore is moving for railroads. A charter is to be asked 
for to build a road from Calais westward along the shore 
| to Penobscot, at the mouth of the Penobscot River, while 
| the people of Bangor are to ask for a charter to occupy 
| practically the same route—namely, from Bangor through 
| Eastern Maine to the large towns of Wasbington County. 
| The building of all these lines would nearly double the 
number of miles of railroad in the State.” 


| Galveston, Houston & Henderson. 

The Galveston papers announce the sale, on the Ist 
| inst., of the Galveston, Houston & Henderson Railroad, 
the sale being made under a decree of the District Court 
of the United States for the Eastern District of Texas, 
| rendered on the 9th day of August, 1869, and affirmed by 
| the Supreme Court of the United Stat«s. The purchaser 
| was Mr. F. O. James, of New York, and the amount paid 
| $675,000. The sale includes all the property and fran- 
ciises of the road, except the bridge across West Gal- 
veston Bay. 


| Springfield Street Railroad. 
The Springfield (Mass.) Street Railway Company chose 
the following officers January 10 : Directors, George M. 
| Atwater, C. L. Covill, H. W. Phelps, Homer Foot, John 
| Olmsted ; Clerk, Gideon Wells; Auditor, E. G. Norton. 
| The business of the company, says the Springfield Re- 
publican, is improving, the number of passengers carried 
during the last nine months being 27,780 more than the 
| number in the corresponding period of 1870. The whole 
| number carried, last year. was 295,488, the average being 
19 for each round trip. The exact cost per passenger was 
| 5 cents 5°6 mills, being within a few mills of the cost in 
| 1870. During the last nine months of 1871 the cars made 
12,042 trips, or 1,817 more than in 1870. 
Boston & Lowell, 
| At the annual meeting on the 9th, the stockholders 
ratified a proposed increase of $372,000 of capital, and 
| an issue of $1,000,000 7 per cent. bonds, to provide means 
to carry out intended improvements. 
| Northern Wisconsin. : 
| This railroad was completed from Hudson, Wis: 
| northward to Richmond, 20 miles, abi ut the 1st of the 
month, the work having been done ‘almost entirely in 
| the montlis of November and December. If sufficient 
| aid can be obtained, it is intended to extend it to Su: 
| perior City, with a branch to Bayfield, 
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Boston & Maine. | Lecture V—By Prof. R. H. Thurston, on “The | “4. Clean off all greasy tools before sharpening, as 
Says the Springfield Republican of the 12th: 


“The | History of the Steam Engine and the Direction of | grease or oil destroys the grit. 


Py ” 

injunction case against the Boston & Maine Railroad, | its Fu ure Development. R ax wearacsy 3. T! 
to prevent the issue ot the $2,000,000 additional stock re- | _ Lecture VI.—By Prof. R. “a ae on f ae 
cently voted for the purpose of extending its road from | History of the Steam En aaeeaee Fou — of its 
Berwick to Portland, was argued in the Supreme Court Future Development. uesday, “fficienx ‘. paeaiil 
at Boston, on Saturday, by the Attorney General and| The names of the lecturers are a sufficient guarantee o 
Chailes Francis Adams, Jr., for the Commonwealth | the scientific value of the lectures. It will be very much 
against C. T. Choate and E. R. Hoar for the road. On| to the credit of the young engineers and mechanics of 
Monday the complaint was dismissed by the court, and | New York and vicinity if they —_— vm | on ; 
the action of the corporation declared legal, as the statute | 4nd to all who are at all or = oe su ape oon 
under which the injunction was claimed contains an ex- | 89 opportunity is here offered of obtaining Reg acage 
ception in favor of the extension of the Boston & Maine | trustworthy and the latest information trom the lips o 
Railroad to Pertland. eminent experts. The subjects will _be fully illustrated 
Erie—The Heath & Raphael Shares by general and detail drawings. Tickets for the course 


The U a C ted th b are one dollar ; for one lecture 25 cents. 
The United States Court has compelled the return by 
the Erie Company of the 60,054 omen of stock deposited | Saw Set for ng a. f tee teed ood 
by Heath & Raphael as attorneys for English stock- The English gore oer Py ol set 4 se — an and 
holders, for regisiry, The company claimed 12,735 of | Machine saws is applica 1 a ar — api Awe a 
these shares ; but the court ordered their delivery, and | Made deep enough. 1, Fst wth i. —— "a - 
on the 12th inst. they were surrendered by James H. | framing broken away ~ ya oy = band, i ene 
Coleman to the Master-in-Equity, under whose super- | Verse section through the vad. rs hoy . ede <* = ; 
vision they were registered by the Farmers’ Loan and | 4, the movable jaw ; wt hag menage a a - cor we oo 
‘Trust Company and then delivered to the attorney for | Under side of frame at S. © Se mat NS Wont 
Heath & Raphae Beh ine would be malleable cast iron, and could be made very 
phael on the 16th inst. ; - 4 : 
light, about jin. thick for cheeks, &c.; about fin. lor the 
London & Port Stanley. jaws ; but this you can please yourselves about. A is the 
At a receat meeting of the directors of this company in | jever and eccentric bandle, which by being depressed will 
London, Ont., it was determined to offer the railway for | cause the set, Z, to descend and set the teeth at the time. 
sale, or lease for 20 years, and that the President be re-| The set works upon a pin at 7; the other end, D, is 
— oC yong a — —— “4 oe furnished with a boss that » lta re with a 
ye received up to the Ist day of March next; condl-| stud or a screw ing through that former one 
tions of lease or sale to be hereafter determined by the | which keeps the ame  osiag in its place, that re- 
board. turns the set in its place ready tor the next two teeth, 
Dividends. which are brought up with the feed handle B, which has 
The Delaware & Hudson Canal Company has declared | ® 8¢“ew stop at A, that it may be adjusted to any pitch or 
ride 5 per ce ; 7 length of teeth ; that lever is hinged upon the top of re- 
a dividend of 5 per cent. for the last halt of 1871, paya- gt ; Roms Giethet dein the 
ble Feb. 1, at the Bank of Commerce, New York. volving stud L, and as it cannot go back farther than the 
The Cleveland, Columbus, Cincinnati & Indianapolis 


stop A, or iorward more than tbe stop or face of set Z, it 
Company pays a semi-annual dividend of 3% per cent. 
Feb. 1. 


cannot, even if not adjusted very nicely, or the saw be 
very much out or irregular in the teetu, take more than 


Northern Central of Michigan. 

According to the Detroit ree Press ‘‘ track-laying on 
this road has been completed to Albion, and trains are 
running, not, however, with regularity. Ties and other 
material are being delivered along the line northward of 
Albion, and with the opening of spring active operations 
in constructing the road-bed will be resumed.” 
Houghton & Ontonagon. 

A correspondent of the Detroit Free Press, writing 
from L’Anse, says : 

“ It is understood that the State Board of Control have 
extended the time fcr the completion of the first ten 
miles, but it is the determination of the company not <o 
avail themselves of the full time of the extension, and 
hence the pushing of the contractors during this inclement 
weather. A considerable more than one-half ot the 
entire work on the first thirty-five miles has already 
been completed, and the work will not be suspended dur- 
ing the winter.” 

It seems not to be determined whether the road will 
connect with the Marqueite & Ontanagon or with the 
Peninsula Division of the Chicago & Northwestern; but 
it is hoped that a connection will be completed with 
one of them within a year. 

Oairo & Vincennes. 

This railroad, on which aconsiderable amount of work 
has been dene, but which for a year or two past has 
seemed in a comatose condition, if not absolutely dead, 
shows signs of returning animation. The following is 
an extract from a recent letter of the President, Gen. 
Green B. Raum: 

‘*My information from New York is to the effect that | 
Gen. Burnside will reach that city by the 10th inst., 
bringing with him a contract duly executed by London 
parties, agreeing to furnish the necessary money for the 
construction of the road, upon the condition that the 
traffic contract with the Pennsylvania Company shall be 
modified in certain particulars, which modifications have 
been agreed upon, and the papers will be signed upon 
the arrival of Gen. Burnside. 

‘Our people can now dissipate all fears and look for- 
ward with perfect confidence to the construction of the 
road during the present year.” 

The firm of Winslow & Wilson, who have lately com- 
pleted the St. Louis & Southeastern Railway, and are 
well known as responsible and skillful contractors, es- 
pecially in Southern Lilinois, are to construct the road as 
soon as certain preliminary conditions, mostly dep: nding 
upon the communities along the line, have been complied 
with. 

Ohio & Mississippi. 

A survey has veen made for a short spur of this rail- 
road from Watkins Station, six miles north of Jefferson- 
ville, southwest to New Albany, about eight miles. 
Humbird & Neillsville. 

This is a company recently organized in Wisconsin, 
to construct a branch of the West Wisconsin Railway 
from Humbird to Neillsville, 16 miles. It is intended 
to complete it this yeur. 








two at a stroke, the feed being worked by the left hand, 
and the set by the right, itcan be worked very rapidly, 
regularly, and I think without breaking teeth, and | 
think, likewise, with a great ig of time, where they 
are in continued service (the saw, I mean). @ is a plat- 
form elevated or depressed by the two screws at 1, 1, to 
regulate the aflair to the depth of the saw as they vary 
from about 1}in. to din. if put up alongside of the ordin- 
ary clips for sharpening ; they can be sharpened and set 
at one heat. The set and lever must be of steel (good 
cast) ; the face of the eccentric at C must be hardened as 
hard as possible, leaving the other pretty tough if 
hardened all over, and the temper brought back to a blue, 
with the exception of just where the work is. For 
| different pitched saws you will want different sts, as you 
| would different slits in the ordinary set. But these can 
| be replaced at a moment’s notice by drawing the pin and 
| shipping another. The set has a tooth cut upon the 
tace of it diagonally, when making them. By applying 
them to a saw, you may eet the finest saw used as well as 
the coarsest. The bracket piece or web on the under 
side at C is to carry the vice pin which is made with a 
joint that it may clip the web, anda pin or bolt passed 
through tke lot. The holes R R R are for screws or bolts 
to hold it upon the face and top ot bench. There are two 





when sharpening them, one being upon a stud pin and 
slide, with a chain and weight to keep all taut.—Corre- 
spondence English Mechanic. 


Continental Third-Olass Oars. 

A European paper gives the following concerning a 
car said to be in actual use on some railroad on the Con- 
tinent. It is made to seat 84 passengers; 32 on an upper 
floor, on 8 seats; 50 on the lower floor, on 10 seats, and 
| one seat for two in the upper tier, with places for the 
| conductor and the brake. This car weighs 7,600 kilo- 





SCRAP HEAP. 





Technical Lectures. | pean per peng. 

The Stevens Institute of Technology, of Hoboken, | Hints How to Use a Grindstone. . 
N.J., announces the tollowing course of lectures on| Mr. J. E. Mitchell, of Philadelphia, gives the following 
technical subjects: | instructions: 

Lecture I—By Mr. A. L. Holley, C. E., on ‘ Bessemer 
Michinery.” Tuesday, February 6. 

Lecture I].—By Mr. A. L. Holley, C. E., on ‘‘ Modern 
Ro'ling Mill Machinery.” Thursday, February 8. 

Lecture ITT—By Prof. J. E. Hilgard, on ‘* Methods of 
Precision in Weighing and easuring.” Friday, 
February 16. 

Lecture IV.—By Mr. Coleman Sellers, on ‘‘ Trans- 
mission of Motion.” Monday, February 19. 


so, don’t allow it to stand in water when not in use, as 
| this will cause a soft place. 
| 2. Wet the stone by dropping water on it from a pot 
suspended above the stone, and stop off the water when 
not in use. 

“3. Don’t allow the stone to get out of order, but keep 
it perfectly round by the use of a piece of gas-pipe, or a 
hacker. 





wheels always furnished for running the saws round upon | 


grammes, or 16,756 pounds, which is at the rate of 204 | 


“1. Don't waste the stone by running it in water, but if | 


| ‘*5. Observe: When you get a stone that suits your 


purpose, send a sample of the grit to the dealer to select 
, by; a hall-ounce sample is enough, and can be sent in a 
| letter by mail.” 
| Wind as a Motor. 

The Bloomington (Ill.) Leader is responsible for the 

following accvunt of an incident during a late gale: “An 
| empty freight car standing on the track at Arrowsmith, 
| on the Lafayette & Bloomington Railroad, was blown to 
| Saybrook, # distance of six miles. While in the timber, 
| just this side of Saybrook, a man jumped aboard and 
| put on the brakes. While on the prairie it is said to have 
| run at a fearful rate, but the timber cut off the force of 
| the wind to a ccrtain extent, and when stopped it was 
| not moving rapidly.” 


A New Oar Company. 

| Tue Springfield & Illinois Southeastern Car Company, 
| with a capital stock of $200,000, filed articles of incor- 
| poration in Springtield, ll),, January 10. 


TRAFFIC AND EARNINGS. 


—The receipts of the Grand Trunk of Canada were: 





1871. 1870. Increase. Per cent. 
Week ending December 16....£39,00) £30,400 £8,100 28% 
” - ™ 23.... 38,900 31,700 2.2.0 6% 


—The receipts of the Great Western Railway of Can- 
ada were: 
1871. 1870. 
... £20,852 £18,668 
vee 18,847 18,151 


Increase. Per cent. 
£2,184 11% 
696 3% 





Week ending December 15 
os rv fog 22 





| . 
| The Atlantic & Great Western Railroad. 


Our English exchanges give the foilowing. The first 
document is a circular irom Mr. James McHenry : 

“*The Atlantic & Great Western Railroad is now under 
control of its owners. The formalities required for plac- 
ing it directly in charge of the board of directors have 
been completed. The bunds of the reorganized company 
will be dated Ist January, 1872. The tirst coupons on 
the first mortgage bonds will run from that date, and be 
due on the Ist July. The first coupon on the second 
mortgage bonds will run from 1st March and be due on 
the lst September. The first coupon on the third mort- 
gage will run from the 1st May and be due on the 1st No- 
vember. All coupons are payuble at the offices of Messrs. 
Bischoffsheim & Goldschmidt, London. The issue of the 
new bonds in exchange for Bischoffsheim certificates will 
shortly commence. When the trustees took possession 
of the road on the Ist September, the publication of the 
traffic receipts, which had been long suspended, was re- 
commenced, but it was intimated that these returns did not 
represent the capa! ilities of the line, as the arrangements 
with the Erie Railway weie necessarily continued, and 
many of the figures taken from that company’s books. 
Some weeks must elapse before regul»r and correct returns 
of traffic can be looked for. The clerical] machinery has to 
be formed and business arrangements with other railroads 
renewed. In the meantime, we are shaking ourslyus 
free from dependence onthe Erie. At Salamanca, where 
the lines connect, a complete division of traffic will be 
made, 80 that our earnings shall not fall into the Erie 
treasury, whence they have not hitherto been readily ex- 
tracted, and we have secured an independent entrance 
into Cincinnati, thus confining the Erie power to their 
own line, east of Salamanca. The importance of these 
movements will Le shown in a few weeks in increased 
revenue und decreased expenditure. In order to restore 
and develop conneciions with the coal and petroleum 
districts, to give increased facilities for the local traftic 
und to secure the advantages to which the position and 
cost of this railway entitle it, an association of parties 
interested in the Atlantic & Great Western has purchased 
a controlling interest in the Niles & New Lisbon and the 
Liberty & Vienna roads (connecting with the Cleveland 
& Mahoning), and will construct the Buffalo and other 
extensions, giving the main line important and 
independent access to New York and the East, 
j}and to the West and Southwest. With the per- 
manent way placed in high condition, and an abundant 
equipment and ample facilities for economically con- 
ducting the service of the railroad, propricto:s will find 
that, though for a time their confidence has been disap- 
pointed and outraged, it will at length be justified. The 
directors, officers and agents of the reorganized company 
appear determined to lift the railroad into prosperity, and 
there cannot be a doubt of their success. The Erie Com- 
pany hss restored the road much impoverished every 
| way; the track run down, the supplies exbausted, the 
freight cars nearly 1,000 short in actual count from the 
number standing on the books, and the good-will of cus- 
|tomers and friendly relations with connecting lines 

broken up. I annex copy of a letter from the Generel 
Manager with requisitions for expenditure on permanent 
way and rolling-stock. The required rolling-stock has 
been liberally and promptly provided by an indep: ndent 
company, without calling on the Atlantic & Great West- 
ern proprietors for fresh capital. During the term of the 
contract with the United States Rolling Stock Company, 
the rebate from profits of that company’s business wi,l 
| furnish the Atlantic & Great Western Railroad, iree of 
| cost, with an equipment, including that on hand, sec- 
ond to none in America. For rails and permanent 
improvements, the means must be found at once, 
for which proposals now under consideration will 
be submitted to the proprietors. Economies re- 
quired to earn sufficient net revenue cannot 
otherwise be introduced; but, with the suggested im- 
provements immediately undertaken and accomplished, 
| the ability to pay interest on all class:s of bonds is plucea 
| beyond question. Doubling the revenues of the com- 
puny, as promised in the General Manager's letter ot 1e- 
quisition, means an increase to 200,000 dollars weekly, 
or sufficient to pay interest on the coupons of the first, 
second and third mortgages, dividends on the pri ference 
shares and a fair promise ior the common stock. The 
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accounts of the late receiver, Judge Hitchcock, and of 
the Erie Railway are in course of adjustment; but there 
are good reasons why these settlements should not at 
present be unduly pressed; whatever sums may be recov- 
ered from these sources, or from the reorganization stock, 
will be dealt with hereafter. 1 have pleasure in handing 
the list of the new directors, and statement of the capital 
of the new company, with due datcs and amounts of in- 
terest on all classes of bonds, and estimates of traffic re- 
quired to meet coupons, and to pay 5 per cent. on the 
shares, preterence and common. James McHENRY. 
“5 Westminster Chambers, London, 8. W., Dec. 12, 
1871.” 
REQUISITION FROM THE GENERAL MANAGER. 


New York, October 6, 1871. 


Dear Sir: [have carefully examined the report of Mr. | 


Lyford in reference to the requirements of the Atlantic & 
Great Western Railway. I do most earnestly recom- 
mend that the improvements relating to the track and 
rolling-stock be made at the earliest possible moment, 
particularly the second track on the Mahoning Division. 
Without going into details of the different items, I give 
hb: rewith, under proper heads, my views of what should 
be done during the next ten months; and, if done in that 
time, I do not hesitate to say that the traffic of the road 
and its earnings can be nearly, if not quite, doubled in 
the year followmg. This may seem a large increase, but 
I have full faith that it can be done. 

PERMANENT WAY. 
10,000 tone steel rails, at $100. 


5,000 tons rails to be re-rolled, a era 185,000 

6.500 tons rails for third rail from Leavittsburgh to Corry, 
connecting the coal and petroleum regions with the 
narrow-gauge portion of the Atlantic & Great waite 


Wi ccccscacccsseccsces Saenndne S44S40866 bbsdOES 
Bolte, splices and spikes... : 

250 000 ties or sleepers 
Additional side track, cranes, etc 
New stations and repairs of old ones 
Machine shops at Cleveland and elsewhere 
New fencing 
Masonry . 
Straightening line and reducing grade at Pine Valley 







ROLLING STOCK, 


200 iron tank petroleum cars 
1,000 coal cars 
1,000 box cars 

600 stock cars 

30 passenger coaches 
40 locomotives 





(Signed) 
Very truly yours, 


20,000 


$2,720, 
H. F. SWeerser. 
CAPITAL OF THE ATLANTIC & GREAT WESTERN RAILROAD COM- 
PANY, AS REORGANIZED. 


Bonds. 
First general mortgage bonds. . ’ $11,014,006 
In addition there must be provided for the 


Sterling of 
4s. to dollar. 
£2,202, 801 




















redemption of the reorganization 
stock, $5,000,000, - 
Second general mortgage bonds............. 8,445,590 1,680,118 
Third general mortgage bonds.............. 28,215,101 5,643,020 
$47,974,697 £9,534,939 
Shares. 
Preferred GtOck........cccccccccscccesssocces $9,875,906 £1,975,181 
CO IE. 56 ccs vins 0s esdnsccisccecceccs 19,950,000 3,990,000 
$29,825,906 £5,965 181 
Summary. . 
General mortgage bonds. ................006+ $47,674,697 9,534,939 
SIRS occccccnnt aac tereercncectiamenanten 29,825,906 5,965,181 
$77,500,603 — £15,600,120 
AMOUNTS REQUIRED FOR INTEREST AND DIVIDENDS. 
Bonds— Pa; . Is > age , 
First mortgage vonds, requiring a net an- 
nual revenue to pay 7 per cent. of....... $770,981 £154,196 
Reorganization stock, ditto................ 280,000 56,000 
Second mor e bonds, ditto. . 591,191 118,238 
Cleveland & Mahoning, rental............. 214,000 54,800 
$1.916,172 £383,234 
Payments contingent on earnings dur- 
ing the year— 
Third mortgage bonds, requiring a net an- 
nual revenue to pay 7 per cent. of....... 1,975,057 395,011 
Shares, 
Preference stock, requiring a net annual 
revenue to pay 5 per cent. of.... ..  ... 493,795 98,759 
COMMMAOM GOUEN, GIB. 006 oc cc cs csicciccescece 997,500 199.500 
$5.382,524 — £1,076,504 


DATES PROPOSED FOR RESUMPTION OF PAYMENTS, aND STATEMENT 
OF NET REVENUE REQUIRED FOR COUPON INTEREST IN 1872. 


Reorganization stock, half-year’s inter- 





est at 7 per cent. per annum............ ,000 payable Ist March. 
Ohio boade, ere 17.565 =“ Ist April. 
First general mortgage bonds, ditto...... T7098 ba Ist July. 
Reorganization stock, ditto.............. 000 “ lst Sept. 
Second general mortgage bonds, ditto... 59119 ‘ Ist Sc pt. 
Ce I oc 6 5h a cnsnieess cocicens 17,565 si Ist Oct. 
Third general mortgage bonds, ditto... .. 193.505 * Ist Nov. 
OR Nik caciatacagancnnccoraseoces £424,852 


DIRECTORS OF THE ATLANTIC & GREAT WESTERN RAIL- 
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Hon. Reuben Hitchcock (late Receiver), Cleveland, O. 

James B. Hodgskin, Esq., New York. 
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John Tod, Esq., Cleveland, Ohio. 

Laurence Wells, Esq. (Messrs. Schuchardt & Gebhart), 
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Hon. George B. Wright (late Commissioner of Rail- 
ways of the State of Ohio), Cleveland, Ohio. 

James M’Henry, Esq., London. 

Heary P. Sharp, Esq., London. 

President—General George B. McClellan. 

Vice-President—Hon. George B. Wright. 

Treasurer—James B. Hodgskin, ., New York. 

Secretary—Charles Day, Esq., New York. 


Agents in London—Messrs. Bischoffsheim & Gold- 


schmidt, Founders’ court, Lothbury, London. 
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| First Annual Report of the Illinois Railroad and 
Warehouse Commissioners. 


| To His Ercellency John M. Palmer, Governor of Illinois : 

In compliance with the act establishing a Board of Railroad 
and Warehouse Commissioners, approved April 13, 1871, in 
force July 1, 1871, which makes it the duty of the Commission- 
ers to report to the Governor their doings for the preceding | 
year, on or before the 1st day of December, in each year, the 
undersigned Commissioners beg leave to present to you the 
following report : 

ORGANIZATION AND ACTION OF THE BOARD. 

The law having gone into operation on the Ist of July last, 
the Commissioners received their commissions, and were 
qualitied by the 5th of July last, when they met at Springfield, 
and organized by the election of Gustavus Koerner, Chairman, 
and J. H. Raymond, Secretary, and by adopting rules and 
regulations for the transaction of business ; appointed regular 
monthly meetings the tirst Tuesday of each month, and also 
| provided an office, stationery and furniture. A circular was 

addressed to all the railroad corporations doing business in | 
| this State, informing them of the organization of the Board, | 
directing their attention to the constitution and the laws, as 
far as they have a bearing upon such corporations, and re- | 
questing them to report fully by the Ist of September, 1871, as | 
provided by the sixth section of the act creating this Board. 

For the purpose of obtaining a proper classitication of the | 
said railroads, as contemplated by the act establishing a 
reasonable maximum of charges for the transportation of pas- | 
sengers, in force July 1, 1871, the companies were requested to 
make a special return to the Board, on or before the 1st of 
August, 1871, showing the gross amount of their last annual | 
earnings, viz. : from the Ist day of July, 1870, to the 1st day of | 
July, 1871, and also the total length of road operated by them | 
on which said earnings were made. 

The Commissioners beg leave to refer to said circular, which 
is made part of this report, and which was issued on the 13th 
of last July. By the first of August, 1871, this special report 
as to the number of miles within the State, and gross earnings 
per mile, had been received but from one railroad company. 

The principal railroad companies in this State, however, by 
their representatives, appeared before the Board, at its session 
in August, and gave their reasons why they had not completed 
their preliminary reports within the time mentioned in the cir- 
cular. The correspondence in regard to that matter, and also 
as to certain suggestions made by the representatives of the 
railroads, having reference to the contesting of some parts of 
the various laws lately passed relating to the operation and 
business of railroads, will be found in the appendix. 

At the September session of the Board, many reports had 
been received, but several of them were imperfect, and were | 
returned, for amendments ; and it was not until its session in | 
October that nearly all the railroad corporations had made 
their returns, and that a classification could be ascertained 
such as the law requires. A list of the reports, with date of 
reception, filing, etc., will be found in this report. 

These reports must prove interesting in the highest degree 
to our people, as the railroad interest is by far the greatest 
now in the State, involving nearly every other one. If this 
Board should succeed in nothing else than in furnishing the 
public with accurate and reliable information as to the opera- 
tion of the large moneyed power embodied in the railroad in- 
terest, so as to indicate means of protection against its en- 
croachments, it will have performed a very important and use- 
ful function of a considerate government. 

It will be perceived, upon examination of these various re- 
ports, that, with few exceptions, they are still more or less im- 
perfect. The form of the returns, as given by the act creating 
this Board, is plain enough; but when it is considered that 
almost every corporation has a form and method peculiar to 
itself in making entries and keeping accounts, aggregating 
items which are separated in one instance, while in another 
separating other items which are aggregated in the legislative 
form ; that many of the present corporations are the result of 
numerous transmutations by legislative, judicial and volun- 
tary action (consolidation), so as to make it almost impossible 
for them to give information as to whowere the original sub- 
scribers of stock, by whom its capital was paid in, how much 
was paid in cash, etc., etc.; that many of the roads were com- 
pleted only a short time before the law went into force, and 
that several of them are only partly constructed, while others 
are controlled by lessees merely—the defects in the returns 
can be readily accounted for. One of the i difficulties 
arises from the fact that many of the roads in this State are 
only links of what may be called national lines, which lines, 
while forming but one corporation, are chartered in different 
States, and are managed and their accounts. kept without 
reference to State boundaries. Under our present laws, it 
becomes a very important question, with a view to classifica- 
tion, to know the amount of gross earnings of the roads within 
the State; and, inasmuch as many of the roads do not keep 
separate accounts in each State, only an approximate estimate 
of such earnings could be obtained in some instances. It ap- 
pears, from the reports of similar Boards in other States, that 
the difticulty in getting complete reports was experienced, even 
in a greater degree and fora greater length of time than by 
| this Board ; and it may be said that this Board has succeeded, 
| by continued suggestions and instructions, in obtaining more 

perfect returns than could have been expected within so brief 
a period after the adoption of the system. 
PASSENGER FARES. 

The classification arrived at from the returns of the gross 








| earnings and the length of railroads in this State was notified | 


| to each company, and publicity through the newspapers was 
iven of such classification. From present information, the 
oard believes the fare has not been regulated according to 
the classification obtained by those roads which were thrown 


| into the first two classes, necessitating a reduction of pas- | 


senger fare if the law is obeyed. Theact in question gives to 
the party aggrieved a penal ‘action for the recovery of $500. 
Some actions have been instituted by private persons against 
some of the corporations for overcharging, but the Board is 
not advised of the result. 

Under the law, as it now stands, the action to enforce penal- 
ties for its violation is given to the party aggrieved exclusively, 
and this Board does not seem to possess any authority to 
institute actions to recover penalties for the violation of that 
law, nor has it any control over actions instituted by private 
individuals. In this respect the law would seem to be defec- 
tive, since it throws upon individuals the burden of enforcing 
the general policy of the State with reference to railroad 
charges. 

The act further provides, in order to enforce the law, that if 
a final judgment shall be recovered a fifth time against any 
| defaulting corporation under the provision of the act, it shall 
work a forfeiture of its franchises, and it is made the duty of 
the respective Circuit Attorneys to proceed for such forfeiture 
by information in the nature ofa quo warranto. It is needless 
to say that no occasion has thus far arisen to give room for 
any such proceedings under the ‘“ passenger fare act.” It is 
very true that the act appointing this Commission contains a 
general provision that they shall prosecute, or cause to be 
srosecuted, all corporations or persons guilty of violating any 
aws of this State now in force, or which shall be hereafter in 
force, concerning railroads and warehouses ; but as the mode 
and manner of prosecution, except in some specific cases—as 
for instance, when those corporations refuse to make returns 
—is not indicated, the Board have not found it practicable to 
| Commence any official proceedings for a vision of the 


| 
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| passenger fare act.” They have corresponded with the 

,; Attorney-General of the State, at an early period, in regard 

to their power to prosecute, and on other points, and they 

beg leave to refer to this correspondence, which is appended. 
FREIGHT DISCRIMINATIONS. 

It appears, from the very reports of most of the railroad 
corporations, that the act to prevent unjust discrimination and 
extortion in the rates for the transportation of freight is 
systematically violated ; inasmuch as higher rates are charged 
from local than from competing or terminal points. Many 
complaints have been received on that head. In every instance 
have we turned the person complaining to the provision of 
that law which gives an action for a penalty of $1,000 fo the 
party aggrieved; but they have steadily declined to prosecute, 
giving, as a reason, that they did not want to give offense to 
the companies, who had it in their power to deny them accom- 
modations when most wanted, and could injure them in their 
business much more than the recovery of many penalties 
would benetit them. When required to give us an authentic 
statement of the cause of complaint, verified by affidavit, so 
that we might proceed under the fifth section of the act which 
enacts that proceedings for a forfeiture of the charter may be 
instituted upon any violation of its provisions, they failed to 


| do so with one exception, hereafter to be mentioned. 


Information having reached the Commissioners that the 
provisions of the section quoted had been violated by the Chi- 


| cago & Alton Railroad Company, and satisfactory evidence of 


such violation having been placed in their hands, they have 
instituted proceedings under the provisions of said section 5. 
They have instructed J. H. Rowell, State’s Attorney for Mc- 
Lean County, in which such violations were committed, to ap- 
ply to the Circuit Court of that county for leave to file an in- 
formation in the nature of a quo warranto, to declare the 
charter of that company forfeited. These proceedings have 
been but recently instituted, but the prosecution will be pressed 
with vigor at the earliest day practicable. 
POLICE REGULATIONS. 
The Board, or its members, since their appointment, have 
pretty-oxtensively traveled over the State, and have noted 


| manifest violations of some of the few police laws heretofore 


existing in regard to the railroads in this State, either found 
in the general statutes, or in some of the charters themselves. 


| They have in every instance notified the respective corpora- 


tions of cases of neglect, and they have received promises at 
least of a stricter compliance with such police regulations. 
Finding, particularly, that many highway crossings were un- 
safe, they have especially directed the attention of the railroad 
companies to this subject, and in order to procurea general 
and strict enforcement of the law of 1869, for the protection of 
the lives and property of persons at railroad crossings, they 
have issued a circular to all the County Surveyors, which, 
judging by the many replies that have been received, seems to 
have enlisted their attention. The law itself is too compli- 
cated and partly impracticable, and would seem to need amend- 
ment. It 1s to be remarked that this State has more miles of 
railroad actually constructed than any other State in the 
Union, and that a personal and critical inspection on the part 
of this Board of ali the roads, with a view to their condition in 
detail, as regards their construction, connected with the safety 
of the lives and property of the community, is a physical im- 
possibility, even if every member of the Board were supposed 
to have the requisite technical knowledge; and it may be 
necessary, if the law contemplates such critical examination, 
to authorize the Board to employ competent experts to make 
special inspection of the condition of any railroad where, in 
the judgment of the Board, the safety of the public requires it. 

Information has been received, however, from various parts 
of the State, that the very existence of a supervising board, 
such as this is, has had beneficial effects, and that more care 
and vigilance are being employed in the management of this 
all important interest. 

EXPENSES OF THE COMMISSION. 

The Commissioners call attention to the communication from 
their Secretary, James H. Raymond, as to the expenditures, 
etc., etc., of the office, and to the recommendation therein con- 
tained. A slight increase of the appropriations for incidental 
expenses, as recommended by him, would enable the Board to 
provide better for the safety of the records and papers in the 
office, and place it upon something of the same footing as the 
other offices of the State Government. The zeal and unremit- 
ting attention of Mr. Raymond, at the office of this Board in 
Springfield, have produced results valuable to the State and 
creditable to himself. 

The Board was gratified to see, in the last message of your 
Excellency to the present session of the Legislature, an allu- 
sion to the subject of compensation for professional services 
in enforcing the laws re siti railroads and warehouses in 
this State, and cannot but add their testimony to the expe- 
diency of such a provision. 

The experience of the Board has already shown the impor- 
| tance of authority being vested in some suitable department 

of the government to employ professional aid which possesses 
| the special and peculiar knowledge requisite for the proper 
| prosecution of cases growing out of those laws. They would, 
| therefore, suggest that authority should be conferred upon 

this Board to employ, with the approval of the Governor, such 
counsel as they may think necessary to aid the Circuit Attor- 
neys in such prosecutions. 

CONDITION OF THE OLDER RAILROADS IN OPERATION. 

The general character and condition of the roads in this 

State which have been for some time in operation will com- 

_ favorably with that of roads in any of the Western States. 
| The past season has been unusually suited to the keeping of 

railroads in repair, and the roads in this State may be said to 
| be, on the whole, in good order, according to the standard in 
that respect in the United States. But few of the roads are as 
yet thoroughly ballasted ; this is occasioned by the scarcity of 
suitable material for the purpose along the lines of road. The 
work of ballasting is, for that reason, more expensive, and 
necessarily requires longer time than it would if the material 
was found at frequent intervals, so as to require but a short 
haul for its distribution. 

The capacity of these roads for the transaction of business 
is being increased, so as to meet the growing wants of the 
people, and their mechanical structures, such as bridges, sta- 
tion buildings and the like, are being improved. The early 
structures, which were temporary in character, are rapidly 
giving place to permanent and substantial ones. Generally 
their character and capacity are being greatly improved. 

The equipment of these roads, as to engines, passenger and 
freight cars, may be regarded as excellent; particularly the ac- 
commodation for passengers furnished in this State is quite as 
good if not superior to that furnished by any of the leading 
roads in the country. 

The recent adoption of dining cars for the accommodation 
of passengers, instead of stopping trains at eating stations, 
which has come into use on several of the important roads, in- 
volves the necessity, of passengers passing from car to car 
through the trains while they are running at full speed. The 
ey of passing through trains in that manner has always 
»een regarded, and proven by serious loss of life, to be very 
dangerous ; especially is this so where the old style coupling, 
draw-head and platform are used. 

The danger to life in this regard is considered by this Board 
to be quite enough to require legislative action which shall 
oblige, at an early day, the use of platforms and couplings of 
some of the various forms now well known, by means of which 
these dangers may be materially diminished. 

As the platforms of passenger cars are structures usually 
made independent of and attached to the body of the cars, the 
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necessary changes can be readily accomplished at moderate ex- 
pense, and the Board therefore recommend that after one year 
the use of any platform and coupling on passenger trains, ex- 
cept such as when coupled together are and remain in near 
contact, should be prohibited by suitable penalties. 

RAILROADS RECENTLY BUILT AND IN PROCESS OF CONSTRUCTION. 


The construction of railroads in this State during the past | 


year, especially in the central and southern portion of it, has 
been pushed with unusual energy and activity. 

his has been stimulated and chiefly occasioned by the anx- 
iety of the people living gin the various localities interested to 
secure the construction of the roads before the local subscrip- 
tions voted in their aid by counties, cities and towns should 
lost by lapse of time or otherwise, and also by an equal anxiety 
on the part of the older and more powerful corporations to pro- 
t-ct themselves against probable competitions or encroachments 
upon what they call their “legitimate territory,” by reason of 
the construction of these new lines. Thus, in most instances, 
upon the surrender of the control of the new roads (this being 
a condition precedent), the competition existing between the 


old corporations, having the necessary credit, and their com- | 


mon desire to obtain control of new territory and of securing 
an increased basis for the issuing of stock, either in their own 
companies or in the new ones of which they obtain control, 
have induced those older companies to furnish the iron and 
equipment necessary for a partial completion of these roads; 
only sufficient, however, to enable trains to be moved ove 

them, and leaving the roads in a condition still requiring 
—— expenditures for their suitable and satisfactory comple- 

ion. 

As a rule, the money employed in the construction of these 
new roads was obtained by the sale of local aid bonds, amount- 
ing to from $5,000 to $8,000 per mile, and also the sale of from 
$15,000 to $25,000 per mile of the first mortgage bonds of the 
road, secured upon the franchise, right of way and depot 
grounds (which were mainly donated), and also upon the grad- 


ing and bridging which the new companies had been able to | 
accomplish by a careful expenditure of the proceeds of the lo- 


cal aid bonds. 


In this manner, by a sale of both classes of bonds, even at as 
low a rate as 80 cents, the average aggregate product in 
money, after paying all negotiating expenses, can be reasona- 
bly estimated at $21,200 per mile, quite enough, it is believed, 
to construct and equip the road as well as it has been done. 
The Commissioners are, therefore, forced to accept the conclu- 
sion that, as a rule, all certificates of railroad stock issued upon 
the new roads in this State, excepting that issued in payment 
for county, city and town eg is fictitious. The usual 
method adopted for the completion of the new roads is, that 
the parties owning or controlling the old roads, who are to take 
control of and complete the new ones, enter into a contract for 
such completion. 

The oo owning the new road, on their part, agree 
to pay such contractors the unexpended balance of the local 


aid bonds, if any, the first mortgage bonds to be issued by the | 


company upon the new road, and also a certain amount of the 
capital stock of the company, in nearly all cases greatly more 
than all the other capital stock which has been subscribed for 
or issued. 


It will be seen that, by this method, the new road is actually | 
constructed and paid for by means which itself produces, and | 
that the capital stock issued under the contract is really parted | 


with without consideration, and passes to the holders forever 
the control of the road. This process is carried out with 


various modifications of form, all, however, in the end, reach- | 


ing the same result. 

t is proper to state here that doubtless most of this “full 
paid stock” so. issued, and paid by a resolution to that effect; 
is the result of the astuteness of the managers of the great 
through lines, who, having thus possessed themselves person- 
ally of these large amounts of stock, immediately commence 
what has come to be an intelligent and systematic grinding 
process yp the people, under the plea of chartered rights, 
to extort by unjust charges earnings equal not only to paying 
the interest on the actual cost and bonded debt, current ex- 
penses and ‘‘ improvements” (by which is meant the construc- 
tion proper, admitted to have been done), but also on the 
excessive stock thus issued without any real consideration. 

All the ingenuity and knowledge of such matters, which 
these men so largely possess, are at once mobilized for the 
work not only of enforcing earnings for the roads equal to 
paying al! legitimate demands, but also that they may receive 
dividends upon and create a market value for their illegitimate 
stock. 

STOCK WATERING. 

As time rolls by, and the capacity of the roads is gradually 
increased by ‘‘improvements” made out of the earnings in 
addition to paying interest on bonded debt and stock divi- 
dends, and the capability of the communities living adjacent 


to the lines to ane and the yrs increases, another | 
only by the capacity of the | 


stock issue takes place, limitec 
road thus improved to bear the burden. And in the 
same manner other stock issues will, from time to time, 
be made to satisfy the ever-increasing cupidity of these men ; 
and so on and on, until the uttermost capabilities of the coun- 
try to respond shall be reached. 

These additional issues of stock, or stock dividends, as they 
are called, are made upon the pretext usually that they repre- 
sent earnings of the roads whieh have been capitalized in 
improving its condition and enlarging its capacity for business. 
In some instances this may be partially true, but it is also true 
that the necessity for such culacgenente and improvements 
mainly arises from the imperfect condition of the roads at the 
time they were called completed ; therefore, until such imper- 
fections shall have been made good by the expenditure of a 
sum out of the earnings of the roads equal to the amount of 
the stock fictitiously issued in the first instance, and all divi- 
dends paid thereon, together with interest, not even a plausi- 
ble ground can exist for making stock dividends to represent 
what is claimed to be capitalized earnings. The truth is, that 
in the cases alluded to, the earnings have been capitalized 
years before they were made. 

“ Thus it will be seen that the fictitious capital, and not the 
real money employed in the construction of the roads, is main- 
ly benefited by a practice of the theory of capitalizing earn- 
ings. . 
The Commissioners are not prepared to recommend a remedy 
for these alarming evils, but have been impelled to the forego- 
ing earnest suggestions as to the actual workings of railroad 
construction and transportation, in their bearings upon the 
business and prosperity of the people of this State, by the vital 
importance of early and effective action by the Legislature. 
CONSTRUCTION OF RAILROADS IN THE FUTURE. 

It is unnecessary, at this period of the world’s history, for 
the Commissioners to enlarge upon the value and importance 
of railroads as promoting the public welfare. s 

To the people of this State, who are largely destitute of 
natural means of internal transit, and where the topegraphy 
of the country seems to invite their construction, railroads are 
indispensable; therefore every effort possible of the public 
authorities should be made to encourage their judicious and 


} 
— be safely left to the determination of the persons who fur- 
nish the money to build them. 

The fact, also, that the business of any given section of the 
| State is subject to be competed for by a new road, possibly 
| built and operated upon a more economical plan, will doubtless 
| have a strong tendency to induce existing roads to make their 
charges for the transaction of that business so moderate as 
| not, by exorbitant profits—the fruit of unjust rates—to tempt 

the construction of competing lines. 
| Such a law, with suitable safeguards, such as experience 
| has shown to be wise and necessary, should protect, in a con- 


siderable degree, the public and individuals against corporate | 


extortions. 
It would also probably be wise to retain to the State the pow- 
er of supervision and control over all corporations to be created 


under it, which it is claimed has been parted with by many of | 


the special charters heretofore granted, the validity of which 
claims promises to furnish a fruitful source of litigation. 

After providing the safeguards to the public, just men- 
tioned, the provisions of the general law authorizing the con- 
struction of railroads should be exceedingly liberal, and such 
as in the highest degree to invite and protect the investment 
of capital in such enterprises, thus to secure as far as possible 
a healthful and real competition. 

Such a law, too, would probably furnish the means of satis- 
factorily testing some of the recent opinions of civil engineers 


expensive, and operated much more economically than exist- 
ing roads. 

f it be true that the “narrow-gauge” railroads, or the adop- 
| tion of light equipment for the present roads, have the advan- 
tage of economy which they are claimed to possess, it is very 





| desirable to the interests of the people of this State that their | 


construction should be fostered and ehcouraged. 

It is to be remembered that the railroad system of the world 
is of very recent origin, that it has come into existence within 
the memory of many men now living; and it is therefore not 
unreasonable to expect that enlarged experience may point out 
many grave and even fundamental errors in their construction 
and working. 

Sucha law as is suggested might facilitate improvements 
wrich would prove of the highest value to the public, and which 
existing companies would be slow to adopt by reason of the 
great first cost apparently involved in the requisite changes. 

THE PRESENT LAWS, AND SUGGESTIONS AND AMENDMENTS. 

In order to carry out the constitutional provisions regarding 
railroads and warehouses, five distinct laws were passed at the 
first part of the first session of the Legislature, under the new 
Constitution. It is very evident that those laws were con- 
ceived and framed by different minds; and whatever merit 


one another, they do not, on closer examination, furnish such 
| a harmonious whole as might be desired. The Commissioners 
as well as the Attorney General, whose advice they have sought 
in some instances, have found it somewhat difficult, if not alto- 
gether impossible, to reconcile many of the provisions of the 
said laws. While the late warehouse act repeals, in terms, all 
other acts on the subject inconsistent with it, including, as 
we deem it, the power of inspection and registry granted in 
the law establishing a Board of Trade in the city of Chicago, 
such repealing clause is not to be found in the law establish- 
ing this Board, nor in the one preventing unjust discrimina- 
| tion in the rate of charges for transporting freight, nor the 

one establishing a maximum of passenger fare. Whether and 
| how far the law entitled an act concerning railroad rates for 
the conveyance of passengers and freight, approved March 10, 
1869, is repealed, and whether, if not repealed, the Commis- 
sioners are to act under it, if the necessity of such action 
should arise, are also questions involved in doubt. But even 
where there is no real or apparent conflict in the various pro- 
visions of those different acts, there are some obscurities of 
language, or what at least seems to them so. A careful re- 
vision of the acts, ora systematic and well-digested compila- 
tion of them into one general law, is hereby earnestly re- 
commended. 


FORFEITURE OF CHARTERS. 


various modes provided in those different laws for punishing a 
violation of them. In most cases, remedies are given to the 
persons actually ——- by such violations. For some viola- 
| tions of the same character quite different penalties are im- 
| posed. To give an instance : It is provided, in the act to pre- 
| vent unjust discrimination and extortion in the rates of freight, 
that any willful violation of any of its provisions, on the _ 
of any railroad corporation, shall work a forfeiture of the char- 
ter, while in the act relating to passenger fare, it requires tive 
different convictions for a violation of the act before a for- 
| feiture is incurred. In the act establishing this Board, the 
Commissioners are authorized to institute and prosecute 
| suits for all violations of the said act, or of any law of this 
| State concerning railroad companies or warehouses, and it is 
| provided that the Attorney-General and the Circuit Attorneys 
are to prosecute under their directions ; yet the kind of actions, 
and whether they should be criminal or civil, and in many 
| cases the penalties for violating the law are not indicated at 
} 


all—so that, practically, the action of the Commissioners 1s 
beset with difficulties. It is the opinion of the Commissioners 
that while the remedy to private citizens to sue in a penal 
action may be retained, there ought to be a general provision 
| by which any such violation of law, or of charters, should be 
made an indictable offense, or subject the offender to a penalty 
to be sued for by the State, so that the public may at once have 


feiture might be dispensed with, except as a last resort, as, in 
case such forfeiture should be judicially declared, while the 
State has no power under the Constitution to confer the fran- 
chise on anybody else by special incorporation, or to. resume 
the management of the franchise itself, the public interests 
would be so injuriously affected in the absence of any provision 
for continuously operating the road, that it might be dowbtful 
whether the severer punishment would not be inflicted upon 
the —. 

All the existing police regulations now scattered through 
many statutes, and such as may be suggested concerning rail- 
roads, should be compiled into one law. The Commissioners 
have prepared such a bill, and will respectfully submit it to 
the Legislature. The Chairman has also prepared bills to 
remedy what are considered as defects in the laws heretofore 
more particularly referred to, also to be submitted. They are 
aware that they have assumed a task, the delicacy and difficulty 
| of which only those who have ever undertaken the framing of 
| laws on important and complicated subjects can adequately 





| appreciate. But carefully considered and revised as those bills | 
wil be by the Legislature, and passed into one law or more, if | 
| need be, it is hoped to secure a more certain guide to the offi- 


| cers who are charged with their execution, and a more intelli- 
| gible rule of action to those who are specially to obey them. 
WAREHOUSES—ORGANIZATION OF THE INSPECTION AND REGIS- 
TRATION OFFICES. 

| On the 9th of July last, the Board of Commissioncrs had a 
| special meeting at the city of Chicago, for the purpose of or- 


economical construction, and secure their just and economical | ganizing the Inspection and Registration Departments, pro- 


management. be 
To this end it seems to the Commissioners that no means 


| vided for in the act approved April 25, 1871, and in force July | 


1, 1871, regulating public warehouses and the inspection of 


ean be so well adapted as the enactment of a well-considered | grain, and to give effect to article 13 of the Constitution of 


general law, authorizing the construction of roads wherever, 


| this State. 
in the judgment of capital, they will be found to be most re- | 


Mr. W..F. Tompkins, the Chief Inspector of Grain for the 


munerative. It is believed that the selection of the lines over city of Chicago—said city being the only one containing ware- 


which railroads are hereafter to be constructed in this State 


' houses of glasa “A” —appoin 


by you according to the law 


of the value of railroads constructed upon plans much less | 


each one may have by itself, yet, being passed independent of 


Another source of great embarrassment arises from the | 


asimple and speedy mode of redress. Proceedings for for- | 





just referred to, and whose duty it is to nominate a numerous 
corps of assistant inspectors, clerks, etc., not having had time 
to select the same, and it being besides necessary to provide 
an office, furniture, etc., and to have the proper books arid 
blanks prepared and printed, the Board could not finly or- 
ganize the inspection and registration departments before their 
regular meeting in August, 1871, at Springfield. Mr. Stephen 
Clary was appointed by the Board Chief registrar. The nomi- 
nations of Mr. Tompkins were examined and approved by the 
Board. The number of officers, their salaries and duties, in 
both departments, were fixed by the Board as the law requires. 
They also adopted rules and regulations for the inspection of 
grain, fixed the rates of charges for inspection, abd the 
manner of collecting the same—a duty which the law likewise 
has devolved upon the Commissioners. 

The inspection of grain and registration of warehouse re- 
ceipts having been previously in charge of the Board of Trade 
of the city of Chicago, and having been carried on under the 
control of said Board, the Commissioners have, in the main, 
adopted the rules which experience had taught that Board to 
be practical and advisable. 

With some modifications, the same number of officers as 

existed under the Board of Trade, in both departments, were 
| appointed, and also their salaries fixed upon the old standard, 
with few exceptions. The season of the grain business being 
then at its height, and the —- of grain unusually large, 
upon the recommendation of the inspector a greater num- 
ber, particularly of subordinate assistants, were employed than 
will be necessary throughout the year ; but, under the terms 
of ae, the number may be decreased monthly, 

The Commissioners have simply embodied in their rules the 
law which fixes the grades of grain. The inspection fees have 
thus far remained the same as they were under the adminis- 
tration of the Board of Trade. The report of the Inspector of 
Grain, up to the first day of October, shows an unprecedented 
receipt of grain in the city of Chicago; and this Board has 
been compelled to slightly increase the force in the Inspector's 
| office, to meet the pressure of business, The terrible calamity 
which overcame our commercial metropolis, on the 8th and 
9th of October, swept away the building wherein the offices of 
inspection and registration under this Board were kept, and 
destroyed the furniture, but fortunately the records and valu- 
able papers of the Inspector, as well as the Registrar, were 
caved by the judicious and timely efforts of the Registrar and 
one of the inspection officers. Those records and papers, so 
preserved, have been of the most important service to the per- 
sons engaged in the grain business, as they furnish the evi- 
dence of grain receipts, most of which had been destroyed by 
the fire. For full information the Commissioners refer to the 
general and special monthly reports of said Inspector and 
tegistrar, and the tables accompanying said reports, showing 
the amounts and grades of grain received and chiaged in cash 
elevator, to November 1, 1871. There is no doubt that these 
reports, referring as they do to so important a branch of 
business in our State, will prove highly useful and interesting. 

The Board wishes, in this connection, to call special atten- 
tion to the supplemental report of Mr. Tompkins, the Chief 
Inspector of Grain in Chicago, and the tables accompanying it, 
from which it appears that, notwithstanding the general 
destruction of business consequent upon the fire in that city, 
the grain trade has proceeded without interruption, and 
assumed almost colossal proportions. While, from August 7 
to November 1, 1870, there were inspected 41,990 car-loads on 
the track, there were inspeeted, within the corresponding 
time in 1871, 60,257 car-loads. While during the like period in 
1870 there were inspected a little more than 27,000,000 
bushels of grain, the number within the same time in 1871 
amounted to over 52,500,000. The cost of inspection during 
this period, in 1870, amounted to $15,909 ; while for the same 
time in 1871, on nearly double the quantity, it was only $14,256. 

The Inspector also recommends some change in the grading 
of corn, as also that the grading should be hable to be modi- 
fied by the Board, as circumstances might require. The Com- 
missioners invite special attention to those suggestions of the 
Chief Inspector. 

It will also appear from these reports that the officers, with 
the most commendable energy, have, within the shortest pos- 
sible time since the fire, occupied a temporary office, impro- 
vising the furniture, and have vigorously gone to work, so 
that there has been hardly any interruption in business. 
That this was performing a most important service to the 
commerce of Chicago and this State can admit of no ques- 
tion. The Commissioners take pleasure in saying that, from 
all they have been able to see themselves, and from what they 
have learned from others, the inspection and registration, as 
now conducted by the State authority, have given very general 
satisfaction to the commercial community and to the pro- 
ducers, and is considered as having been judiciously and 
| effectually managed. 





a. 





WAREHOUSE LICENSES, 


Atan early period official information was received by the 
Board that none of the warehouses of Class “‘A,” which are 
required by the act regulating public warehouses to take out 
| licenses, had complied with the law in that respect. As no 
| possible excuse could exist for such an open violation ofa plain 
| law, the Board at once instructed the State’s Attorney of Cook 
| County, wherein all warehouses falling under Class “A” are 
| situated, to institute proceedings against said delinquent 
| owner or manager of warehouses. The letter to that effect will 
| be found in the appendix. It is understood that such proceed- 
| ings were commenced, but owing to the suspension of all legal 
transactions, in consequence of the fire, no further information 
has been received, and whatever steps may have been taken by 
| the State’s Attorney will have to be retaken when the courts 
| shall again resume their functions. It is also understood that 

the said warehouses do not conform to the maximum of 
| charges for storage as théy are fixed in the said law. It being, 
however, a doubtful question, from the reading of the law, 
whether said maximum should become operative in the cur- 
rent year or from the first of January, 1472 (see correspond- 
ence with the Attorney-General), the Commissioners have 
| refrained, thus far, from ordering legal proceedings against 
| the said warehouses, being of opinion that no issue should be 
| tendered by the State except on grounds which are supported 

by the plain and unequivocal language of the statute. 

The several enactments affecting warehouses, and found in 

not less than four different laws under different titles, present 
much embarrassment as to their proper construction. They 
| manifestly require revision, consolidation and systematic di- 
gestion. Warehouses in those acts are defined in strict accord- 
ance with the constitution, and thus classified; yet it will be 
seen that nearly all the provisions to be found in the several 
laws refer only to warehouses of Class “ A,” while the other two 
classes are only, as it were, incidentally mentioned. While the 
various laws provide for taking out a license by warehonses of 
| Class ‘* A,” for filing a bond by their owners, for a system of 
inspection and registration, fix a maximum of charges and 
lace them under the control of the Board, no sort of relation 
is established between warchouses of Class ““B” and “C” and 
this Board. Some general provisions of the law, as to receipts, 
handling of grain and the mixing thereof, are made applicable 
to such warehouses ; but as there are no subordinate officers 
charged with supervision, they practically escape ali control. 

Applications having been made from important commercial 
points on the Mississippi River, principally with a view to pre- 
vent a diversion of the grain shipments from Chicago to points 
outside the .State, to have inspectors appointed, could not be 
entertained by the Board, as they have no, authority over in- 
spection except as to warehouses of Class ** A,” 
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THE RAILROAD GAZETTE. 





The Bo recommends the passage of a general law which 
wil a bd — tion and vn all public ware- 
ouses, of w! ver u as: securing uniformi 
as to the methods of inepeotion, mele also as to the s gistration, 
of grain throughout the State. The Commi fully 
satisfied that a zealous and careful management of the inspec- 
tion and registration of omy State authority will secure at 
an early day the high degree of public confidence so desirable 
in connection with the minute, varied and extensive values 

and interests touched by the action of those departments. 


ssioners are 


GENERAL REMARKS. 

By the tenth section of the law creating this Board, the Com- 
missioners are —— to ene ~_ ee estions - be them 
may seem appro} and partic y: First, whether, in 
their judgment, the tellsonde sam be claasiied in regard to the 
rate of fare and freight to be charged upon them, and if so, in 
what manner. Second, whether a classification of freight can 
also be made, and if so, in what manner. 

From the short time the Commissioners have been in office, 
and the necessity of first organizing the Board and setting its 
various departments in something like working order, it has 
inevitably resulted that they have not had leisure enough to 
study questions of much magnitude and intricacy to such an 
extent as to make their views and opinions more than merely 
suggestions. 

aying aside for the present the question of power in the 
Legislature to regulate freight and fares, the manner and mode 
of such regulations in States and countries where such power 
is unquestioned has exercised the best minds of the — 
ae and the most various views have been presen 
and adopted. 

While in the beginning, in Great Britain and on the Conti- 
nent of Europe, as well as in our own country, the greatest re- 
liance was placed on the principle of ‘competition as a regula- 
tor and protector of the interests of the community at large, 
and non-intervention on the part of the Government was the 
accepted doctrine, experience has shown everywhere that such 
competition as has been hitherto obtained, and non-interven- 
tion, have in a great measure failed to prevent unjust discrim- 
inations and absolute extortion. In the first place, competi- 
tion was met by consolidation, or rather combination; and in 
the next place, where competition was not so met, the tendency 
of it was to unreasonably lower the charges from competing or 
terminal points and to unreasonably increase them for trans- 
portation between intermediate points. In brief, through fare 
and freight were com tively low, and local fare and freight 
were comparatively igh ; but even where the local fare 
and freight are reasonable in themselves, yet where they are 
higher than through fare and freight, it inflicts the most ruin- 
ous consequences upon the local public. 

THROUGH AND LOCAL FREIGHTS. 


In the many complaints the Commissioners have heard 
about unjust management on the part of the railroad compa- 
nies, in regard to freight more particularly, the grievance was 
net so much that the c! es were intrinsically too high, al- 
though even that is often the case, but that they were higher 
than from ——— Ss terminal points. 

If the miller who ships flour from some point in the center 
of the State must pay from 15 to 22 cents more per barrel for 
its transportation to New York or Boston than the miller at 
East St. Louis (and such is actually the case), how can he com- 
pete successfully with the latter? He may pay only a reason- 
able freight, and yet be compelled to break up his business and 
move to some terminal or competing point. It will be seen, 
therefore, that legal provisions which insist merely upon rea- 
sonable charges may not accomplish the beneficial purpose 
they were intended toreach. If what is reasonable is left to be 
decided by the courts and Justices of the Peace in the various 
counties and precincts of the State in each case, no sort of uni- 
formity could be ever attained, it being differently decided, 
perhaps, in adjoining precincts. 

Competition, then, by itself, so far at least as local trade is 
concerned, which is much the largest portion of the business 
of all railroads, being in this State rarely if ever less than 90 
per cent. of the gross earnings, has wholly failed to accomplish 
the result desired, and has Kequentiy been extinguished by 
combination. 

CONSOLIDATIONS AND COMBINATIONS. 

Our Constitution and also our laws, and the constitutions 
and laws of some of our sister States, have forbidden consoli- 
dation of competing or parallel lines. 

But while ical consolidation under the forms of law 
may therefore be prevented, the most ingenious legislation 
cannot stop the making of general business contracts, of pri- 
vate and legitimate understandings, by which precisely the 
same object can be attained as by consolidation—such as 
leases, operating contracts, and the like, which are in effect 
equivalent to a regular consolidation. And in regard to freights, 
the railroad corporations, as such, have in- many instances 
almost entirely divested themselves, as corporations, of the 
business of freight transportation ; especially, as to through 
freights, they merely act as common carriers to other a 
nies—such as the express and fast-freight lines companies, the 
latter of which and not the railroad 
public. 

It is plain that any regulations of railroad freights, in such 

cases, do not affect those wealthy transportation corporations 
who send their cars to all parts of the United States, unless 
some special provision is made therefor. 
_ Competition can therefore be-said to have shown itself so 
imperfect hitherto as to have been incapable of the general 
good result of uniformly preventing unreasonable charges or 
preventing injury to business at points along the lines of the 
roads, even if the charges for freight were reasonable. 

In Great Britain as well as in the United States, legislative 
wisdom and ingenuity have been directed toward railroad rates 
and tariffs by acts of Parliament or the Legislatures. 

LEGISLATION INEFFECTIVE TO REGULATE RAILWAY CHARGES. 


These tariffs were either inserted in the respective charters 
or in general laws. As far as freight tariffs are concerned, it is 
laid down by competent authorities that, to fix general tariffs 
inflexible for a period of years, which must be the case if they 
are created by the Legislature with no provision for modifica- 
tion except by legislative action, seems to be wholly impracti- 
cable. ere it has been attempted it has always failed, never 
being properly complied with. What is reasonable for one 
road is not for another and would destroy the latter. What 
would be reasonable in one season might be very burdensome 
at another—peace or war, famine or plenty, the state of the 
domestic or foreign markets would exercise vast influence upon 
the proper adjustment of such tariffs. 

On the continent of Europe this matter is looked upon not 
as a judicial or legislative, but an administrative function. 
The finance or commercial ministerial department of the State 
is intrusted with it. It is exercised by trained government 
officials of the highest class, in conference with deputations 
from the Boards of Trade and from the railroad companies. 
It is liable to be modified as circumstances demand. 

Satisfactory as their mode may be, and it is represented as 
working walk it would be difficult to introduce it here for 
reasons which will readily suggest themselves without being 
specially pointed out. Nevertheless, the facts stated show the 

robable impracticability of establishing an inflexible rate for 
reight transportation, and point to the necessity of providing 
for modifications from time to time, as the circumstances of 
the country and of the railroads may demand. This dis- 
cretion may be vested in such s as the wisdom of the 
Legislature shall see fit to confide in, and it may be controlled, 


corporations deal with the 
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if deemed expedient, within limits, and exercised in methods | be disrégarded and defied by the railroad companies.- The 


to be established by law. 

The basis of a tariff adopted in the third section of the law, 
entitled ‘‘An act to prevent unjust discrimination and extor- 
tion,” etc., that is to say, that the rate of toll on any day here- 

r, for transportation from any point on the line of road to 
any other point on the line, shall not be greater than that 
charged on the same day and month in the year 1870, for simi- 

uantities of the same class of property, does not recom- 
mend itself to the judgment of the Commissioners. While the 
adoption of this basis avoids forbidden special legislation, and 
yet by a general law deals singly with every road according to 
its previously fixed rates, and thereby intends to mete out 
equity, it is, in the first place, in the highest degree incon- 
venient, both for the shipper and the railroad company, almost 
to such an extent as to be impracticable. In the second place, 
it leaves to chance whether the shipper, who is often bound to 
ship at a particular time, will lose or gain by the rates he may 
happen upon. In the third place, it is impossible to tell how 
reasonable or unreasonable the rates were on the various roads 
during that test year. In addition, the year 1870, like 1869, 
ong the most astonishing fluctuations in the charges for 
reight. The Hon. Charles Francis Adams, Jr., one of the 


Railroad Commissioners for the State of Massachusetts, in one | 


of the very able essays he has written on the subject of rail- 


roads and their management (see Essays Boston, 1871, p. 367) | 


remarks: ‘‘Sofar as railroads are concerned, competition 
puts both certainty and responsibility out of the question; it 
renders the first impossible, and by division destroys the last. 
Most conclusive illustrations of all these propositions, as well 
as the utter insufficiency of the State Legislature to deal with 
the subject, may be found in the experience of the year 1870. 
During that year competition was bitter in the extreme; the 
rates made East and West were simply ruinous. On certain 
descriptions of freight they were literally reduced to nothing. 
Of course this could not last.. Early in September, 1870, rep- 
resentatives of the competing lines met in New York, and pro- 
ceeded to put a stop to competition in the only way possible 
among monopolists—by combination. The parties in inter- 
est were the New York Central, the Erie and Pennsylvania 
Central. The competition was mainly from Illinois to New 
York. In botb Illinois and New York laws forbidding the con- 
solidation of competing lines were in force, and all these roads 
were carrying on operations in one or both of these States. 
At the meeting in question it was decided to ‘pool’ the earn- 
ings of the lines to all competing points. In other words, all 
receipts from that business which was vy por to receive a 
peculiar benefit from competition were to be paid into a com- 
mon fund. Competition was to immediately cease, fixed rates 
to be charged, and thus, at least, all the great trunk lines were 
to be practically consolidated in so faras the business com- 
munity was concerned.” The fluctuations in freight charges 
during 1869 and 1870 between New York and Chicago were from 
$5 to $37 per ton, and between the same point and St. Louis 
from $7 to $46 per ton. The Erie Railroad in 1869 carried 
goods to Chicago at as low a rate as $2 per ton, and from this 
bounded back to $37 per ton. Those conditions and rates hay- 
ing been generally participated in by the railroads of this 
State, the Commissioners, therefore, recommend to abandon 
the rates of 1870 as a basis, as in every view it has presented 
itself it does not seem to furnish any just and uniform stan- 
dard. There is, however, in the same act, a very valuable 


| classification itself has evidently been made with a view to deal 
quietly and equitably with the railroad. companies, and to 
avoid collision with the constitutional prohibition of special 
legislation. 

The gross earnings upon which this classification rests may 
not always be an exact test of the financial prosperity of a 
railroad, yet perhaps a better one could not be evised—all 
such tests being more or less unsatisfactory. 

t may be said, that in spite of the legislative intention to 
treat the different corporations equitably, in allowing them to 
charge according to their pecuniary ability, such object is fre- 
quently defeated. 

Should a road belonging to Class ‘‘ A,” and consequently per- 
mitted by law to charge only a low rate, have a competitor in 
a road belonging to a lower class, the latter road would, in 
order to compete successfully, be compelled to reduce its rates 
to coincide with those of the road in Class “A.” The Chicago 
& Alton Railroad, for instance, is vigorously competed with by 
the Illinois Central Railroad for the St. Louis passenger traffic, 
the latter having control of the Vandalia & St. Louis road. 
The one is in Class ‘* A,” and the other in Class “B.” But 
should the Chicago & Alton Company charge the, now legal, 
rate of two and one-half cents per mile for passenger fare, it 
would not be long before the Tilinois Central Company would 
be compelled to come down to the same rate, or surrender all 
claims to that business. 

STATE REGULATION INSUFFICIENT AS REGARDS RAILWAYS 

TRAVERSING DIFFERENT STATES. 

The regulation of the railroad system by legislative enact- 
ments is a great problem, waiting its successful solution in the 
future. Whether it will ever be successfully solved by the ac- 
tion of the several States is doubted by many. Our most im- 
yer railroad lines having become national—in fact, it might 

e said international—some of the ‘‘ best minds in the country,’ 
which have attentively studied the subject, have intimated 





| 
| 
| 





feature, tending to prevent unjust discrimination in the tariffs | 
at terminal and competing points, and at those stations which | 


are not such. 
provided: ‘No railroad corporation, etc., shall charge and 
collect, for the transportation of geods, merchandise or prop- 
erty on its road for any distance, the same nor any larger or 
greater amount as toll than is at the same time charged or 
collected for the transportation of similar quantities of the 
same class of goods, merchandise or property over a greater 
distance upon the same road. Nor shall such corporation 
charge different rates for receiving, handling or delivering 
freight at different points on its road, or roads connected there- 
with it has a right to use. tw shall any such railroad corpo- 
ration charge or collect, for fhe transportation of goods over 
any portion of its road, a greater amount as toll than shall be 
charged by it for the transportation of similar quantities of 
the same class of goods, merchandise or property over any other 
portion of its road of equal distance.” 

A similar law in Ohio was passed as early as 1852, but it only 
provides that it shall not be lawful for any railroad company to 
charge or receive any higher rate for transporting similar mer- 
chandise over a shorter distance of the road than is charged 
according to its fixed tariff for transportation to and from 


It is to be found in the first section, where it is | 


| 


that, as Congress has the undoubted constitutional power to 
regulate commerce with foreign nations, and among the sev- 
eral States, the whole control of the railroad management as 


| relates to the interests of the people at large, should be com- 


mitted to the National Legislature.” In alate address by the 
present Secretary of the Treasury the same idea is advanced. 

Whatever may be thought of the expediency or constitution- 
ality of such proposed regulation by Congress of the business 
passing through different States by railroads, it would seem that 
no authority is given by the Constitution, in the article just 
quoted, for the regulation by Congress of the prices for trans- 
portation of persons or property between different points 
wholly within the same State. 

The great subject of complaint, so far as the same has come 
to the knowledge of the Commissioners, relates to alleged in- 
justice committed by the different railroad companies in re- 
gard to local transportation, and this can be controlled, if at 
all, only by State authority. 

THE BELGIAN SYSTEM. 

There is one—and, if the reports ‘and information the Com- 
missioners have be correct, a very effective and beneficial 
mode—adopcted by some, if not most of the Continental States 
of Europe, and also, very lately, in the course of adoption in 
Great Britain, of dealing with the railroad interest of the 
people. The governments there have retained, as owners, 
some two or more quite important lines, the tariffs of which 
they regulate in the interest of the public, taking care at the 
same time that neither the financial interests of the State nor 


of the private railroads suffer. This governmental action is 


| said to satisfactorily affect the management of the railroads 


not under the State control. It may be said to act morally 
and protect all the interests without the slightest actual inter- 
ference with the corporations. In many of the States, our 


| own included, constitutional obstructions would have to be re- 


| 


| 


| 
| 
| 


places of intersection (terminal or competing points) aforesaid. | 


It is uriderstood that.a similar law to the one in Ohio has 
been enacted in the State of Michigan. 


As late as May 20, 1871, the Commonwealth of Massachusetts representatives of those corporations in this State leave no 


rovided that no railroad corporation shall charge or receive, 


or the transportation of freight to any section on its road, a | 


greater sum than is at the same time charged or received for | 


the transportation of the like class and quantity of freight from 
the same original poimt of departure to a station at a greater 
distance on its road in the same direction. 
DISCRIMINATIONS IN FREIGHT CHARGES SHOULD BE PROHIBITED. 
The difference is obvious. While the laws of those States 
merely prohibit a greater charge — made from interme- 
diate points than from terminal ones, the law of Llinois estab- 
lishes a charge in every case the same for equal distances. 
This part of the law has the advantage that its constitutional- 
ity cannot be questioned in any court. Charges must be rea- 
sonable ; that is admitted by all the corporations themselves, 
is expressly stipulated in some of their charters, and neces- 
sarily implied in all, and nothing could be more unreasonable 
than to charge a greater price foralessdistance. This section 
does not fix a tariff for the roads, but merely prohibits them 
from fixing a discriminating one, and prevents them from 
adopting an extortionate one. It coincides with the railroads 
themselves, because, considering that with most railroads in 
our State the local business is by far the largest, it must be to 
their interest to build up local trade and not to drive it to ter- 
minal or competing points, just as it is their true interest to 
charge moderately for the internal transportation of iron, éoal, 
lumber and provisions, so as to stimulate local enterprise and 
stud their lines with thriving villages and towns. 


self firmly. It is so just in itself, so beneficial ultimately to the 
roads, so free from legal objections, and withal affording so 
eat a relief to our people, that its execution should be rigid- 
'y enforced by the Government. 
PASSENGER FARES. 


In regard to the passenger fare, the complaints have neither 
been very numerous, nor have they been urged by the com- 
munity with the same vigor and intensity as those relating to 
discrimination and extortion in the matter of freight. The 
reason of this may be found in the fact that the different com- 

anies, by providing their more regular customers along the 
ine with commutation and season tickets, have really, in some 
cases, reduced the fares to a figure within the sum limited by 
law, and, in many instances, to very much less than the rail- 
road companies are entitled to charge under the classification 
adopted by the present Legislature at its first session. The 
number of persons, however, to whom season and commuta- 
tion tickets are issued, is but a’ very small part of the whole 
number of passengers carried by the railroads, and the relief 
thus afforded is only partial and slight. The great mass of 


= are still unprotected by the law in regard to classi- 
cation, and will continue to be so, so long as that law shall 





nd t b pon this | 
principle of the law just referred to, our State should plant it- | controllable by the ae of the —- so as to have the 
— of such grants just ‘ 





moved before the State could buy or obtain, by condemnation, 
existing roads, or build new ones. In addition, it would be 
necessary for the people to repossess themselves with the con- 
fidence they once had in the State management of such enter- 
prises. The people almost everywhere have, in former times, 
suffered seriously by such State management ; but they ought 
to consider that those failures occurred at a time when no one 
else understood better how to deal with those improvements, 
and ought to reflect that almost every private railroad corpo- 
ration in the country has equally failed, and that the magnifi- 
cent structures now’ covering our favored land are built upon 
the ruins of thousands of private fortunes. The country may 
not be ripe yet for the solution just indicated, but it is per- 
haps the one most likely to be ultimately adopted, and it is al- 
most the only one that has thus far succeeded. 
VIEWS OF THE RAILROAD COMPANIES, 

The reports of many of the railroad companies show, and the 

views expressed to the Commissioners by many prominent 


doubt, that those corporations are strongly impressed with the 
idea, that outside, perhaps, of a few police regulations, the 
Legislature has no power, under the Federal Constitution, to 
modify or regulate, in any manner, their actings and doings, 
and that their charters furnish the only measure of their rights 
and duties. They seem to rely on decisions of courts made 
generations ago, in cases where chartered rights of strictly 
eleemosynary corporations, such as country colleges, or small 
charitable institutions, were under consideration—decisions 
made ata time when such colossal corporate enterprises wield- 
ing the resources of kingdoms, spanning continents, and car- 
rying the commerce of an empire, were never anticipated. 
They seem to overlook the fact that railroads at this day have, 
to a very great degree, superseded all other modes of trans- 
portation by land, and that they have become a controlling , 
element in a nation’s life in all its ramifications. ’ 
They do not consider, apparently, that when a part of the 
sovereignty of the State, the right of eminent domain, was freely 
delegated to them, and when, in order to assist them, cities, 
counties and towns were allowed to exercise the taxing power, 
all of which could only be justified under the plea that it was 
for the public good, that they, therefore, ceased to be strictly 
private, and became at least quasi public corporations. They 
do not seem to reflect that such powers as were granted to 
them must always be understood to have been granted with 
the reservation that they should be exercised for the public 
good also, and must, from the necessity of the case, become 


y accomplishe 

he public mind has slowly and gradually undergone a 
change in regard to what were called chartered rights, or ra- 
ther has adapted its judgment to the new emergency ; it has 
come to consider what were once called precedents, not as in- 
correct in themselves, but as wholly inapplicable to the present 
times. ‘Times change and men’s minds with them.” The 
courts of the country being, in the main, filled with men whose 
powers of observation, whose experience in the affairs of life, 
whose grasp of mind and comprehensiveness of view are equal, 
if not superior, to that of most enlightened citizens, will not 
be slow to judge of the relations of railroad corporations to the 
State, their rights and duties, not by ancient precedents, but 
by sound and statesmanlike views of what those corporations 
really are in their state of full development—and what must 
have been the real object of their creation. They have to be 
viewed as manifestations of useful power and magnitude, un- 
paralleled in former history, and to be judged by the living 
present, and not by the dead past. 
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